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THE NEW BUILDING 


The windows to the left face Gower Place. The corner portion, containing the main 

entrance in Gower Street, is on the site of 24 Gower Place. The central part stands 

where the original premises, No. 136 Gower Street, stood; while the remaining large 

window and the doorway to the right are on the site of No. 134 Gower Street, and 
join up with the Architecture portion of the College. 
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his books ean do—nor this alone ; they give 

New views of life, and teach us how to live ; 

They sooth the grieved, the stubborn they chastise ; 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise. 

Their aid they yield to all ; they never shun 

The man of sorrow—nor the wretch undone ; 
Unlike the hard, the selfish and the proud, 

They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 

Nor tell to various people various things 

But show to subjects what they show to kings.” 


CRABB, The Library. 


LONDON 
H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 


1945 





**, .. you can be hidden behind the cover of the two 
boards that bind a book, and listen, all day long, not 
to the casual talk, but to the studied, determined, 
chosen addresses of the wisest of men.” 
RusKIN : * Sesame and Lilies” (of Kings Treasuries). 


* 'To study the phenomena of disease without books is 
to sail an uncharted sea, while to study books without 
patients is not to go to sea at all. Only a maker of 
books can appreciate the labour of others at their 


true value.” 
Sirk WILLIAM OSLER: ‘* A’quanimitas and other Addresses.’ 










































PREFACE 


HE preparation and production of this Booklet have 

been delayed by the difficulties arising from existing 

conditions. It is perhaps of primary interest to the 
members of the staff who came as young men twenty and 
more years ago. Probably most firms who have succeeded 
in creating a tradition or house-atmosphere can equal the 
long periods of service of many of their stalls. 

The following details may be of interest to the statistically 
minded reader. Of the present directors, two total 111 
years, two 86, two 68, and one 25. ‘Taking the staif, 
including the directors, in ten-year periods, there are two 
over fifty years, five 40-50, nine 30-40, and sixteen 20-30. 
The total number of years for these thirty-two is 1,022. 
The remaining members of the staff range from 19 years 
downwards, several having passed the ten-year mark. It 
is pleasant to recall that of those who received their training 
at ‘° 136,” one is now the head of a well-known medical 
publishing firm, two became directors of the firms they joined, 
one reached a place of responsibility in another old-established 
firm, and four others have also secured responsible positions. 

If the record in places appears trivial, the excuse must be 
that to those concerned these small details have their interest. 
The belief that the story may appeal to a wider circle is 
supported by much evidence, as gratifying as it 1s unsought. 

It is hoped that the effort to avoid mere advertisement 
has been successful. If progress is to be measured by turn- 
over alone, the years during and after the South African 
War, the depression following the war of 1914-18, and that 
of the years 1929-31 showed some falling off, as did occasional 
set-backs in other years, but these have not been referred to 
since the lost ground was always made up. 

In this short preface the compiler would take the oppor- 
tunity of making a grateful acknowledgment of the kindness 
and consideration shown to him personally by all those with 
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whom over forty years of publishing has brought him into 
contact. Looking back over a total of more than fifty-seven 
years with “ Lewis’s,” he is thankful for the opportunities 
afforded of so wide a range of contacts, not only with members 
of the medical profession, but also with scientists and 
industrialists, and especially with fellow publishers and 
booksellers. The obliging and skilled services of printers, 
paper makers, engravers, and binders, and the long-standing 
friendships with their principals and representatives must 
be included in these happy associations. That the insight 
into human nature afforded by these often intimate rela- 
tionships has not resulted in cynicism is a tribute to both 
the professional and the commercial classes concerned. 

The hundred years covered by this record is a_ truly 
remarkable century. In travel, from steam to electricity and 
the internal combustion engine—from a speed of twenty or 
thirty miles an hour to over four hundred ; the development 
of the industrial revolution into mass production by immense 
amalgamations of capital, unfortunately unaccompanied by 
a corresponding attention to a scientific social distribution ; 
the increases in the knowledge of nature and the development 
and application of natural forces; the growth of religious 
thought from an almost fanatical obscurantism into a more 
philosophic if less dogmatic outlook—these and movements 
in literature, music and art mark the years from 1844 to 
the present time as unique in the world’s history, and this 
is true not least because its closing years have witnessed the 
frustration of an attempt to establish a scientifically planned 
state on principles of prehistoric barbarism and ferocity. 

Where will the next hundred years find humanity ? Even 
if books may have been replaced by the micro-film, things 
of the mind will still be of prime importance, and if ** Lewis’s ” 
should be in existence in that distant time, may it still be 
helping in the distribution of knowledge. 

Be Led. 
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LEWIS’S 
18441944 


| 
THE FOUNDER 


ENRY KING LEWIS was born at Margate in 
| 1822. His father, Charles Sandys Lewis, for over 
| fifty years was the head of a boarding school at 
| Church Field House, founded by his father in the eighteenth 

century. Charles must have taken charge about 1813. He 





MR. AND MRS. CHARLES 5S. LEWIS 


died in 1863. He had been an active member of the British 
School and Town Mission. For twenty-five years he was a 
deacon of the Baptist Congregational Chapel. Although 
possessed of a lively sense of responsibility for the moral 
development of his pupils as well as their intellectual progress, 
1 
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he was always kindly, and the warm interest he felt in young 
people was passed on to his son Henry. Of the two older 
sons, Ebenezer became a minister, and was for many years 
at Rochdale. The younger, John, entered the Civil Service 
and eventually settled in Australia, having obtained a post 
in the Crown Lands office in Melbourne. 
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LNURCH FIELD HOUSE 








CHURCH FIELD HOUSE 


The family resources must have been somewhat strained 
in starting the older sons in their careers, for Henry could 
not have been fifteen when he was apprenticed to a Bookseller 
and Printer in Windsor. When his two sisters were old 
enough they helped with the younger pupils in Church Field 
House. The second of these sisters became engaged to an 
assistant master, Samuel Jackson, the son of a Congregational 
minister living at that time at Walsall, who, in his early days 
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while at Sheffield, had married Miss Mary Law whose brother 
was Dr. Joseph Law, a consulting physician there and later 
to become Physician to the Royal Infirmary, a position he 
held for many years. His portrait occupies a prominent place 
in that Institution. 

Owing to his father’s early death at Northallerton, where 
he had moved from Walsall, Samuel had to leave Margate 
to look after his mother and sisters. He started a school 
in that small north Yorkshire town. This soon developed 
and, when he considered his position sufficiently secure to 
undertake marriage, he brought his bride from Church Field 
House. There is a letter to him from his uncle, Dr. Joseph 
Law, showing concern at what he considered a rash step. The 
youngest child of that marriage was Henry Law, who comes 
into this story at a later stage. 
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Hours ennplied at the largest discount for cash, 


A REDUCED REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY ADVERTISING CARD 


At Windsor Mr. Lewis began as a shop boy in a small 


bookselling, newspaper and printing business. He helped 
in the printing work, so that on the completion of his seven 
years’ apprenticeship he had learned all that was possible 
there of bookselling, stationery, and practical printing. After 
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a year or two with a wholesale bookselling house in London, 
he purchased the small bookselling and stationery business 
at what was then known as 15 Gower Street North. The 
exact date on which Mr. Lewis took over these premises 
cannot be discovered, but 1844 has been looked on as the 
year. Recently, however, a quaintly printed card has been 
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1844. No. 15 GOWER STREET 
NORTH (AFTERWARDS 156 
GOWER STREET) 


found which gives the year of estab- 
lishment as 1843. As it is somewhat 
of a curiosity a facsimile reproduc- 
tion is given (see p. 3). A probable 
explanation is that Mr. Lewis’s 
tenancy dated from Christmas, 
1843, and that later 1844 was con- 
sidered as the year in which the 
business really got going. 

There is a story that before the 
transfer was completed, the owner 
agreed that Mr. Lewis should be 
present in the shop to judge of the 
character of the business. A young 
lady came in and purchased a two- 
guinea writing-desk. Some _ time 
afterwards it was discovered that 
this “sale” had been arranged to 
impress the prospective proprietor. 
The newspaper connection with 
residents in the nearby squares 
necessitated early hours, Mr. Lewis 


acting as his own collector and fetching the day’s require- 
ments from his wholesaler. As the business of bookselling 
developed this was discontinued in order to concentrate on 
books, though the supplying of good-class weeklies, includ- 
ing The Lancet and British Medical Journal, was continued 
for many years. Readers of The Lancet who did not wish 


to keep it, passed their copies back for Mr. Lewis to find a 
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“Second Reader.” The first reader paid rather more than 
half the subscription, the second reader paying the balance. 
The display in the shop of a notice-—‘‘ Second-reading of 
the Lancet to let ”—usually soon found an applicant. This 
custom died out many years ago. 

Mr. Lewis’s foresight was shown in his choice of a position 
near to the University of London, now University College, 
founded eighteen years 
earlier, and to the Hospital 
which had been opened in 
1834 to provide material 
for the teaching of the 
medical students of the 
college. With both institu- 
tions business relations 
increased steadily. 

The original premises com- 
prised a front shop, about 
fifteen feet square, with a 
small room at the back 
for an office; the two 
upper floors were used as a 
dwelling, with a kitchen in 
the basement. Mr. Lewis 
was a keen lover of music, 
and in the drawing-room 
(on the first floor), which 
extended the full width of the house, as is usual in Blooms- 
bury houses, he had a small organ. He also played the 
‘cello. The late Dr. A. H. Carter, when a student, remembered 
Mr. Lewis helping the Musical Society in the College. Though 
living in Birmingham, Carter’s father had come to know Mr. 
Lewis, and when his son came up to begin his studies he 
brought with him two letters from his father, one to Prof. 
Quain and the other to Mr. Lewis. 





SIR THOMAS BARLOW 
(seep. 6) 
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| Dr. Carter related how the former gave him scant notice, 
while the latter at once showed a fatherly interest very 
cheering to the newcomer. 

Another incident which shows Mr. Lewis’s liking for young 
men was told by Sir Thomas Barlow, by whose kind permission 
it is included here. As a student, Sir Thomas used the 
Library, and on one occasion the book he had out got damaged 
by some accident. He brought it back in some trepidation, 
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THIS LETTER, RECEIVED A FEW MONTHS BEFORE HIS DEATH, IS REPRODUCED 
BECAUSE SIR THOMAS WAS THE OLDEST LIVING MEMBER OF THE LIBRARY, 
THE INCIDENT HE REMEMBERS PROBABLY OCCURRED IN THE EARLY SIXTIES 


I pointing to the damage. To his relief the matter was treated 
lightly, and the incident left a lasting impression of Mr. 
Lewis’s geniality and kindliness. 

| When the growth of the business made more room a 
i necessity, the family moved to Hampstead, and the whole 
house was given up to the work. The drawing-room became 
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the “Country Room,’ where the increasing postal and 
clerical work was done. The walls were shelved for the 
accommodation of stock, but behind the shelves the original 
wallpaper remained to the last. The bedrooms above were 
used as composing rooms by the printers, and in the basement 
was a printing press and space for imposing and _ proof- 
correcting. The actual machining of the made-up formes 
was done at a nearby machine printers. 

Notwithstanding the calls on his energy and time which his 
srowing business involved, he gave help and support to a 
newly founded Congregational Church at Gospel Oak, where 
he became organist, and for many years conducted a large 
class for young children. Disliking the style of hymns which 
children were expected to sing, he collected a number of a 
simpler type, adding many of his own composition. He wrote 
the music for them, and the book was published under 
the title “Songs for Little Singers.” It is still a treasured 
possession of a few survivors who attended his class. 

It was an imperial 8vo of 121 pages bound in cloth, and 
reached a fourth edition; a two-page leaflet gives extracts 
from press notices in twenty-three journals. These represent 
every religious denomination—except Roman Catholic—as 
well as the leading educational journals. They all commend 
the Composer’s aim to provide something really suitable to 
young children, and one musical paper points out that they 
“have all undergone the scrutiny of a committee of 200 
juvenile musicians, have been performed by them in public, 
and have pleased young and old alike.” This is a reference 
to Mr. Lewis’s Infant Class at Gospel Oak. 








In 1887 R. H. Smith, the youngest son of the minister of 


Gospel Oak, was engaged as an Assistant by Mr. Morris Lewis. 
The mother of R. H. Smith had been a child at Walsall when 
the Rev. Samuel Jackson was minister there. She recalled 
his popularity with the children of the congregation. That 
her son would one day be a partner in the same business with 
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the grandson of “Jackie” is a curious and interesting 
coincidence. 

Besides his musical and other activities Mr. Lewis was 
greatly interested in the Liberal religious movement of those 
years and the growing opposition to Calvinistic doctrines. 
He became the publisher, and printer, of a small periodical 
called ‘“‘ The Universalist,” to which he also frequently 
contributed. Some of his notes were actually composed and 
set up at the “case,” there being no time to put them in 
writing first. His interest in philosophy was wide. It used 
to be said in later years, when a question arose as to how 
certain books came to be on the Library shelves—if Mr. Lewis 
wanted to read a particular * border-line ’”’ book, he would 
add it to the Library. 

Some time after the death of his first wife, Mr. Lewis 
became a member of the Society of Friends. After a long 
acquaintance he married Miss Georgina Stoughton, sister of 
Mr. Stoughton, one of the founders of Hodder and Stoughton. 
Her father was the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, for many years the 
Pastor of the Kensington Congregational Church and author 
of several theological treatises. Mrs. Lewis did much work 
in South Africa after the war, in connection with the relief 
work organized by the Friends, and later amongst the 
Armenians in Turkey, about which she published a book. 

During his later years Mr. Lewis devoted his energies to 
writing a book which was eventually published in 1896 by 
Messrs. Macmillan, under the title of ‘“*‘ The Child, its 
spiritual nature.” Though the psychology of childhood has 
made great progress since then, the main ideas of the writer 
were in general sound, though not always clearly grasped or 
scientifically expressed. In the chapter on “The Voice of 
the Professing Church through its children’s hymns,” he 
quotes with strong disapproval some of the hymns from 
the books in regular use, particularly those intended for 
baptismal services, and attacks the doctrine of baptismal 
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regeneration taught in them. The book illustrates the 
author’s life-long interest in childhood and youth. 

In response to a request, Mr. D. Russell Jacks sent 
the following letter which he kindly allows us to quote. 
Mr. Jacks’ father, Ebenezer Jacks, took over the chemist’s 
business in Gower Street in 1856. The house and shop 
were not then quite at the corner, a large garden lay between 
it and the Euston Road. Over this Mr. Jacks later built 
the shop which now occupies the corner. Mr. Russell Jacks 
joined his father in the management of the business, and 
continued in it for many years. 

*“ My recollection of °H. K. L.’ dates from my boyhood. 
What most impressed me was his keenness in business, the 
quickness of his movements, the kindness of his heart, 
and his fondness for children. Occasionally he used to take 
an hour or so off from business and go for a walk in Regent’s 
Park, and he would ask my father to let him take one or 
two of the younger children with him. He had a Sunday 
School Class at Gospel Oak Chapel but I do not think his 
lessons were of the usual Sunday School type. I remember 
my father lending him a plaster cast of a horse about which 
he proposed to give a lesson. He was also an amateur 
theologian. My father was another, and many were their 
discussions. He formed a group of like-minded people who 
met at his house and aired their views of divinity, morals, 
etc., ete. I believe he was also very musical. He had an 
organ chamber constructed in his house at Ealing. I shall 
always consider it a pleasure and a privilege to have known 
Henry King Lewis.” 

The personal details about Mr. Lewis have been given as 
some indication of the character and personality of the 
founder of the business on which he impressed those 
principles of efficiency and service that those who have 
followed him have striven to maintain. 

























PUBLISHING 


HE principal difficulty in the compilation of these 

notes on the publishing activities of the Firm, covering 

a century, is the lack of catalogues, records and files 

or other data. This is perhaps accounted for when it is 

remembered that for over sixty years the business was confined 

in the original limited premises, and the question of what 

records, account books or papers should be preserved was 
governed by strictly utilitarian considerations of space. 

Another difficulty arises from the hmitations of a layman 


attempting to write of matters mainly medical. And last, 
but by no means least, the problem of selection. In the pages 
of such catalogues as could be found, there occur the names 
of many whose works recall long bygone controversies. Of 
some of these books it can be said that they have definitely 
added to the sum of medical knowledge, and the principles 
expounded have become embodied in the common stock. 
Others have been proved by further investigation or experience 
to be mistaken, and are consequently forgotten. Anything 
approaching a detailed survey of such a collection of medical 
literature would involve practically a history of the advance 
of medical and surgical science and practice. This, obviously, 
is beyond the scope of the present volume. 

If the comments of reviewers are to be relied on, the selection 
of books referred to in the following pages were all of use or 
interest and served some purpose at the time of publication. 
Some, in revised editions under living editors, are still current. 
For various reasons, some obvious, the inclusion of books 
whose authors happily are still serving in their profession has 
had to be strictly limited. Though the Firm adopted the 
word ‘‘ Publicavit ” for its telegraphic address, this did not 
mean that this side of the business had been discontinued. 
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To those authors who find no mention of their books, a 
sincere apology is offered. The omissions are due to no 
invidious distinction between the value and usefulness of 
their books and those that are mentioned, or to any want of 
appreciation of their having entrusted their works to the 
Company. It is hoped that this explanation of the third 
difficulty, that of selection, will be understood and accepted. 

A book in the Company’s possession, bearing no author’s 
name, has the imprint, “H. K. Lewis, 186 Gower Street, 
London, 1868.” It has the following lengthy title: °‘ The 
Three Grand Events of the Christian Era—shown from 
rarious types and prophecies to be—The Great Day of 
Judgement; Anastation or Resurrection; and The Last 
Day :—also that all three are Synchronous.” A demy 8vo 
volume of pp. xvi-++ 372, it contains at the end a two-page 
list of books ‘‘ published and sold by H. K. Lewis.’’ Three 
of these, from their titles, are of a similar nature, but two 
are by James Hinton, “Man and His Dwelling Place” 
and “‘ The Mystery of Pain.” The second page contains the 
titles of works by the Rev. David Thom, D.D., Ph.D., minister 
of Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. Some of these are to be 
found in Dr. Wilhams’ Library, Gordon Square. The following 
were kindly produced by the Librarian, Mr. Ronald Jones, 
and lent for inspection. One, “ Dialogues on Universal Salva- 
tion, and topics connected therewith,’*” Second Edition. The 
imprint is London, H. K. Lewis, 15 Gower Street North ; 
and George Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; the date 
is 1847. The other is called “* The Number and Names of the 
Apocalyptic Beasts, with an Explanation and Application. In 
two parts—Part I. The Number and Names.’ The imprint ts 
the same, and the date is 1848. This volume contains two pages 
at the end giving some twenty books and pamphlets, all on 
similar subjects, most of them favouring the “ universalism ”’ 
which appears to have attracted Mr. Lewis at that time. 








These are interesting as showing that within three years of 
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commencing business Mr. Lewis took up publishing, though 
in aremarkably different field from that to which he eventually 
devoted his energies. There is no record of how he came to 
publish these learned, if now quite obsolete, works. A possible 
clue may be found in the first two titles in the list referred 
to. ‘*‘ Remarks by the Rev. David Thom, Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Rodney Street, Liverpool, on a series of 
charges recently preferred against him before the Reverend 
the Presbytery of Glasgow, by certain individuals connected 
with the management of the said Church.” The second is 
‘“ Memorial submitted by the Rev. D. Thom to the Presbytery, 
regarding the Theological Points of his Case. Second Edition.” 
Apparently, from the change to Bold Street Chapel, Dr. Thom 
was removed from, or left, the Scottish Church, Rodney Street, 
and Mr. Lewis came to know him as a man who had suffered 
for his opinions, a trait in anyone which always attracted 
him. A glance at the contents of the books mentioned shows 
them to deal elaborately with controversies and beliefs that 
have long ceased to interest intelligent people. Mr. Lewis’s 
general attitude to religion and science in later years suggests 
that he had progressed far beyond such fruitless speculations. 

It is impossible to trace the transition from these early days 
and the distinctively religious character of the works produced, 
to the exclusively medical character of the publications for 
which Mr. Lewis later became responsible. The anonymous 
book described above was published twenty years after the two 
by the Rev. Dr. Thom. The founding of the Library in 1852 
reveals a growing interest in medical and scientific literature, 
as the description of the first Catalogue (see p. 57), published 
a few years later, clearly indicates. 

In the Library fortunately there are several books published 
by Mr. Lewis in the early ’seventies, a few even earlier, and 
in some of which a catalogue has been included. 

One of these is Horace Dobell’s ‘‘ Affeections of the Heart, 
and in its Neighbourhood,”’ first published in 1872. It contains 
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a note by the publisher saying that as “‘ the Author was unable 
to prepare a new edition, he has obtained permission to 
reprint the work in its present form.” It is described as 
illustrated by the heliotype process. This process was used in 
the Survey Department for maps. It is an albumen process, the 
negative is printed on to the metal and the printing is then 
similar to the litho method. This reprint was published in 
1876, and includes a Catalogue dated August, 1876. Two 
pages are devoted to the New Sydenham Society’s publica- 
tions down to that date. These include works which have 
become classics. They are referred to in the brief account of 
the Society, which will be found on pp. 54-6. 

The Catalogue itself shows that Mr. Lewis was responsible 
for introducing to this country many important American 
works. Amongst them may be mentioned Beard and 
Rockwell’s ‘* Practical Treatise on the Medical and Surgical 
Uses of Electricity.” Both Authors were Fellows of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt 
(as he then was) wrote of it in the british and Foreign 
Med. Chir. Review—‘ They have perfected, if they did not 
originate, a method of electro-therapy which they call * general 
faradisation,’ and which they put forward as deserving of 
careful attention.” Billroth’s * General Surgical Pathology 
and Therapeutics’: the Author was Professor of Surgery 
in Vienna. <A favourable notice in The Lancet concluded : 
** The want of a book in the English language presenting in a 
concise form the views of the German pathologists has been 
long felt, and we venture to say that no book could more 
perfectly supply that want than the present volume.’’ Another 
book by Dobell in this catalogue is ‘“* On Diet and Regimen 
in Sickness and Health, and on the inter-dependence and 
prevention of diseases and the diminution of their fatality.” 
This had reached a sixth edition and was favourably reviewed 
in the Westminster Review, October, 1875. “‘ A Textbook of 
Human Physiology,’’ by Austin Flint of the Bellevue Medical 
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College, New York, was warmly praised by The Lancet, as 
was his large work, “‘ The Physiology of Man ”—* designed 
to represent the existing state of physiological science, as 
applied to the functions of the human body.” This was in 
five volumes. 

Hammond’s * Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous 
System ”’ had reached a sixth edition. A smaller book by the 
same author bears a title which suggests his attitude to 
spiritualism, “* Spiritualism and Allied Causes and Conditions 
of Nervous Derangement.’’ Modern spiritualists would dis- 
pute the inclusion of Spiritualism as a cause of nervous 
derangement, but it is interesting to note that its dangers 
were recognized so long ago. The * Textbook of Practical 
Medicine,’? by Von Niemeyer, was a popular work in its 
day. It was first published in Germany in 1857, the eighth 
edition appeared in 1870, and the revision included in this 
catalogue was published in 1874. The Author appears 
to have held strong views, and in the preface to the seventh 
edition he writes : “* Physicians, instead of striving to promote 
the healing art by their own efforts, sought aid from institutes 
of physiology and pathology or from the laboratory of the 
chemist.’””> He had also a poor opinion of the usefulness of 
experimenting with medicines on animals—no benefits could 
be derived. Later he appears to allow the value of researches 
which could only be carried on in laboratories, though still 
insisting on the prime importance of clinical observation. 
The popularity of his Textbook is illustrated by a passage in 
Edna Lyall’s ** Donovan ’”’—where Donovan invites his friend 
and fellow student, Brian Osmond, to join him in “a grind 
at Niemeyer.” 

“The Diseases of the Ear; their Nature, Diagnosis and 
Treatment.’” This book, by Joseph Toynbee, was the out- 
come of twenty years’ labour. It was published in 1868 after 
his death, with a preface by James Hinton. In the first 
edition of the Catalogue of the Library, Toynbee’s “‘ Catalogue 
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of Preparations ” in his Museum appears, published in 1847. 
In the Preface to “ Diseases of the Ear” a reference to his 
Museum occurs, showing his sustained interest in the collection 
of material. A footnote states the pleasure it always gave 
him to open this to medical men. This calls to mind 
the Museum which Sir Jonathan Hutchinson’s untiring 
observations had collected. The dedication is of some interest, 
as showing that attention to special subjects has been of 
gradual growth. “ This volume is dedicated to the Governors 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, London, who, by establishing Aural 
Surgery as a distinct department of study in their Hospital 
and Medical School, evinced a desire to elevate the subject 
of diseases of the ear to its due position, as a branch of 
professional knowledge based upon clinical observation and 
scientific research.” 

It was probably the publication of this book which intro- 
duced H. K. Lewis to James Hinton. Hinton had already 
published his two books on “‘ Man and His Dwelling Place” 
and ‘‘ Mystery of Pain.’”’ Later, Messrs. Smith Elder were 
his publishers, but they are both included in a list of books 
‘* published and sold by ” H. K. Lewis, in 1869. Hinton was 
a close personal friend of Toynbee’s and discussed with him 
the schemes for social betterment in which they were both 
interested. One of these was the need for more contacts 
between the educated classes and those without their advan- 
tages. At these discussions Arnold Toynbee was a frequent 
listener. He was only fifteen when his father died. His 
father’s influence, and particularly Hinton’s, no doubt 
developed the boy’s passion for social work, and probably 
his plan for getting Oxford students to undertake residential 
work in Whitechapel, which resulted in the founding of the 
Toynbee Hall Settlement, owed something to his interest, 
while still a boy, in Hinton’s talks. A striking passage in 
“Man and His Dwelling Place ”’ illustrates the direction of 
Hinton’s thought, and perhaps accounts for Arnold 'Toynbee’s 
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SIR RICHARD DOUGLAS POWELL 


the standard work on its subject. 







keen devotion to social economics—* What evil so affects us 
now (as it seems to some, above all other ages) as the frantic 
i desperation of men to do well for themselves ? . . . Do we not, 
also, well know, that incomparably less toil, freed from the 
perverting power of selfishness, would ensure a far more rapid 
progress than is ever likely to arise from the conflict of private 


The next entry of interest is the first edition of * On the 


Principal Varieties of Pul- 
monary Consumption,” by 
R. D. Powell, who is 
described as Physician to 
the Brompton Hospital, 
Lecturer on Materia 
Medica at the Charing 
Cross School of Medicine, 
and Assistant Physician 
to the Hospital. It is 
noted that a “new edition 
is preparing.” Later 
editions followed, one of 
which was pirated by an 
American publisher who, 
as a result of strong pro- 
tests, sent £10, which the 
Author referred to lightly 
as ‘petit pour-boire.”’ 
Though somewhat austere 


in bearing, he was a fine example of the highest type of 
physician, kind and considerate, and always appreciative of 
any service rendered. But the high position he held in the 
profession and the honours he received need not be recounted 
here. The last edition of the book, with Sir Percival Hartley 
as collaborator, continued to hold the position it had made as 
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The fifth edition of Ringer’s “‘ Handbook of Therapeutics ” 
appears, with extracts from press notices, from which the 
following quotation testifies to the originality and thoroughness 
of the work, as well as paying a tribute to the alertness of 
the general practitioner. ‘“‘ The rapid sale of Dr. Ringer’s 
treatise on therapeutics speaks well for the ready 
appreciation by British Practitioners of new views of 
practice when recommended to them on sufficient authority 
and with sufficient 
precision. Indeed, a con- 
siderable portion of the 
therapeutical teaching of 
the book is very much 
at variance with the pre- 
vailing dogmas of twenty 
years since. The doc- 
trine of the efficacy of 
frequently repeated small 
doses iS an innovation, 
and that of the antago- 
nism in action of many 
drugs is a development 
of positive science from 
what were only crude 
guesses previously  ob- 
tained.”’ The innovation 
mentioned caused super- 
ficial critics to suspect Ringer of homoeopathic tendencies. 
They forgot that the Homceopath based his practice on 
fundamentally different principles from the Allopath, and 
that the smallness of his doses has led to the application of 
the term “ homceopathic ” to small doses of any kind. 

Limitation of space prevents the mention of other volumes 
included in this Catalogue, which must have been printed 
before 1876, though many have some historical interest. The 
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following publications are 
order of publication. 

In 18738, when F. T. Roberts was Assistant Physician and 
Teacher of Clinical Medicine in University College Hospital, 
he undertook the writing of ** A Handbook of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine,’’ which was destined to become the 
standard textbook on the subject, and to hold its position for 
over thirty years. The Medical Record for May 15th, 1874, 
reviewing the first edition said: ** As a work its comprehen- 
siveness entitles it to be called a model textbook, rather than 
a mere manual,’ and the Practitioner ended its review with 
the following: ** We have much pleasure in closing this hurried 
notice with the expression of our sense of the Author’s 
conscientious anxiety to make his work a faithful represen- 
tation of modern medical beliefs and practices. In this he 
has sueceeded in a degree which will earn him the gratitude 
of very many students and practitioners who must be driven 
to despair by the apparently limitless expansion of the field of 
medical knowledge.”’ If a reviewer writing seventy years 
ago was impressed by what he termed “ limitless expansion,”’ 
it would be interesting to know how he would react to the 
position reached to-day. In less than twelve years the book 
had reached its sixth edition, and by 1894 the ninth edition 
appeared. A variety of circumstances caused a long pause, 
but the tenth, and last, was published in 1909. The Author 
had become Emeritus Professor and Consulting Physician, 
and he and Ringer have honoured places amongst the distin- 
guished teachers who have added to the fame of University 
College Hospital Medical School. Those who can remember 
Roberts will always recall the popularity he enjoyed at social 
functions due to his fine tenor voice. 

In 1875 was published the first edition of ** Diseases of the 
Hip, Knee, and Ankle Joints,” by Hugh Owen Thomas. A 
second edition appeared in 1876, and a third in 1878. This 
opens with an introduction by Ruston Parker, who was 


given roughly in chronological 
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Lecturer on Surgery in the School of Medicine at the Liverpool 
University. He writes that when he first saw Mr. Thomas’s 
appliances for the treatment of joint affections about three 
years previously, he set himself to persuade him to publish 
an epitome of his practice and opinions. After “a critical 
estimate “ of the subject, a “ sort of seanty review,” the writer 
states his opinion of Mr. Thomas’s methods. ‘* They are either 
the best methods ever 
devised, or they are 
not. At present I think 
they are, and 1 am not 
alone in this opinion.” 
In the Author’s Preface 
to this edition there is 
a reference to “my 
nephew Mr. R. Jones,”’ 
who is thanked for his 
help with the proofs. 
Later of course he 
became Sir Robert 
Jones, having done so as 
much to extend the S 
knowledge and practice Ee Ouen Tuomas. 

of the principles of "wmesee Sega eyes eeineendamas i ae 
Owen Thomas. The ai | 

book, “* Hugh Owen Thomas, a personal study,” by Frederick 
Watson (Oxford University Press), gives a vivid and interest- 
ing picture of a remarkable personality. A companion volume 
by Mr. McCrae Aitken was published later (1935) dealing 
with the “* Principles and Practice.’”? Though Owen Thomas 
did arrange for the production of his own writings at his 
own expense, Mr. Aitken is mistaken when he says (p. 16) 
that Thomas’s book on the ‘* Hip, Knee and Ankle ” and his 
other contributions, “* were not published and issued to the 


booksellers by a recognised publisher.”’ In a catalogue dated 
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April, 1885, the second edition of the book appears, followed 
by ‘‘ Contributions to Medicine and Surgery,”’ Parts 1, 2, 5 
and 8, with a note that ‘‘ Parts 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 are expected 
shortly.”? Thomas was apparently satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for the third edition also bears H. K. Lewis’s imprint 
and the year 1878. The book was still selling ten years later. 
In his book *‘ Menders of the Maimed,”’ Sir Arthur Keith pays 
high tribute to Thomas’s work. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Shropshire Ethical Branch 
of the British Medical Association in 1861, Dr. Jukes de 
Styrap of Shrewsbury delivered the Presidential Address on 
‘The Duties of Medical Practitioners, of Each to the Other, 
to Themselves and the Public.” This formed the opening 
chapter of his “‘ Code of Medical Ethies,”’ first published in 
1878. In the preface he refers to the Report of the Committee 
set up by the American Medical Association, which was 
issued in 1847. After an examination of that Report, he 
expresses his opinion that this and various English Codes 
are all based on the proposals of Dr. Perceval, made in 1807, 
which, with ‘a few alterations rendered necessary by the 
advance of medical science,’ constitute the basis of this code. 
A second edition was published in 1886, a third in 1889, and 
a fourth in 1895. There have been few changes in the main 
principles expounded, though the general outlook has altered, 
particularly as shown by the development of preventive 
medicine. In the Address referred to, these words occur, 
‘““ having for its object the maintenance, or rather, the restora- 
tion of health to man.” ‘To-day a broader outlook prevails, 
the importance allowed to the maintenance of health being 
shown in the growth of the Public Health Services, particularly 
in the examination of school children. The regular periodical 
examination of adults has still to be established. 

“The Medico-Chirurgical Tariffs,” by the same Author, 
was published a little later; a fifth edition appearing in 1890. 
The title-page bears the words “ Strictly Private” and the 
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sale was limited to members of the medical profession. The 
altered circumstances of to-day render the “ Tariff ”’ obsolete 
in many respects, though its general principles are still 
recognized. A fourth edition, revised and enlarged, was 
published in 1895. 

A small but useful book ‘‘ What to do in Cases of 
Poisoning,” by William Murrell, first published in 1881, had 
reached a fourth edition in 1884. In a note on the fee to be 
charged for a call to an urgent case, the author suggested 
this might vary according to circumstances, and the position 
of those coneerned. A wealthy Alderman might properly 
be charged a substantial fee for the saving of the life of his 
wife, ‘‘ and it should be paid willingly, unless he would rather 
have become a widower.” Later editors deleted this touch of 
sardonic humour. The book has just reached its fifteenth 
edition. 

In 1883 ‘The Extra Pharmacopeia,” by William 
Martindale, made its first appearance. It was a_ small 
volume (52 in. X 84 in.) of 313 pages. Dr. Wynn Westcott 
was responsible for the References in current medical literature 
to the preparations described, and his name was associated 
with the book until his death in 1925. It is interesting to 
note that in the References there are many quotations from 
the writings of Ringer. 

In the Preface to Vol. I of the twenty-first edition (1936), 
some interesting details are given of the history and progress 
of the work. William Martindale died in 1902 when the book 
had reached its tenth edition. His son, W. Harrison 
Martindale, took over the editorship, and he, with Dr. 
Westcott, was responsible for eight more editions. In 1912 
the work had been divided into two volumes, Vol. I of 1112 
pages, and Vol. II, 370 pages. The former continued to 
give matter of importance to pharmacists as well as to 
practitioners, while the latter was devoted rather to analytical 
details of less general interest. The continued increase in 
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matter suitable for inclusion in this volume has led to a corre- 
sponding extension of its size, until its twenty-second edition 
has reached 1217 pages. The two volumes now cover over 
2500 pages. Harrison Martindale was a man of untiring 
energy. He devoted enormous labour to making the book all- 
embracing in its record of new work, employing assistants to 
search the current literature, as well as laboratory workers to 
carry out his own tests and experiments. New editions 
followed each other with such comparative regularity, that 
the inquiry for the appearance of “the new Martindale ” 
became a commonplace. The editor’s incessant labours 
undoubtedly undermined his health. After his death, at a 
relatively early age, his executors disposed of the “ Extra 
Pharmacopeeia ’’ to the Pharmaceutical Society, whose officers 
are now responsible not only for the editing but through their 
Press for the publication also. It is good to feel that so 
useful a work is in the hands of those who will maintain its 
reputation for comprehension and reliability. 

The Practical Serves.—During 1884 it was planned to 
publish a series of volumes intended for the practitioner and 
student. The announcement states that they would be 
“ written by well-known Hospital Physicians and Surgeons, 
recognized as authorities on the subjects of which they treat.” 
First issued in crown 8vo size, in later volumes the size was 
increased to demy 8vo, which allowed a larger page for 
illustrations. When new editions of the earlier volumes were 
needed the larger size was adopted. Many of the books were 
popular and passed through several editions. 

Space allows of mention to be made of only a 
few. ‘* Anesthetics, their uses and administration,” by 
Dudley Buxton; “A Practical Textbook of the Diseases 
of Women,” by A. H. N. Lewers; ‘‘ Hygiene and Public 
Health,” by Louis Parkes and H. R. Kenwood; ‘* Medical 
Electricity,” by H. Lewis Jones. This originated from 
Steavenson’s work, which Lewis Jones edited. He did much 
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to raise the standing of the subject in the medical field. He 
was a good electrician, and his practical knowledge enabled 
him to devise many improvements in technique. ** Public 
Health Laboratory Work,” by H. R. Kenwood, was almost 
a companion volume to *“‘ Hygiene and Public Health.” The 
obituary notices in The Lancet and british Medical Journal 
described the value of the Author’s work both as a teacher 
and an administrator. ‘* Diseases of the Nose and Throat,” 
by de Havilland Hall and Herbert Tilley, was continued in 
its later editions by the latter Author alone, after the death 
of the former. In reply to the suggestion that the book 
might be extended to include the Ear, Tilley objected, with 
characteristic modesty, that he did not consider his experience 
in that direction justified his undertaking it. Other volumes 
were “* The Surgical Diseases of Children,”’ by D’Arecy Power ; 
‘* Bacteriological Diagnosis for the Practitioner,” by W. 
D’Este Emery; and “‘ Mind and its Disorders,” by W. B. 
Stoddart, the last two going through several editions. 

The first edition of Dr. Norman Kerr’s “ Inebriety ” was 
published in 1888. It was a crown 8vo volume of 415 pp. 
explaining the Author’s view for the consideration and treat- 
ment of the craving for alcoholic drink as a disease. Three 
editions followed, each revised and somewhat enlarged. The 
Author formed the Society for the Study of Inebriety. He 
also established the Dalrymple Home, the annual report of 
which was published by the Firm for many years. Much 
progress has been made in the fifty years since the publication 
of this book, but a wider acceptance of Dr. Norman Kerr’s 
teaching, especially by the lay public as well as the medical 
profession, might be the means of saving many from the 
degradation inseparable from alcoholic excess. 

While Lecturer on Medicine to the Students in the Birming- 
ham Medical School, Dr. A. H. Carter showed the syllabus 
and notes of his lectures to Mr. Lewis, during one of his 
visits to London. After looking them over, Mr. Lewis proposed 
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to Dr. Carter the writing of a book on the Elements of Medicine. 
The result was the book which became popular with several 
generations of students—“* The Elements of Practical 
Medicine.’’ One of the reasons for its popularity was the way 
in which the Author succeeded in his effort to prevent succes- 
sive editions from growing in bulk. This was accomplished 
both by judicious pruning and by avoiding additions of 
relatively unimportant untried material. He once recounted 
an incident illustrating the danger of putting before students 
rare or exceptional items of medical experience. While one 
of the Examiners in Medicine to the University of London, 
he and his colleague had before them a student who was 
asked how he would treat a case of gout in the great toe. 
They were astonished at the prompt reply—* By amputation.” 
On being asked for his authority for this drastic procedure, 
the student mentioned Osler’s ** Medicine.” Taking down a 
copy of the well-known book, they failed to find the reference, 
when the candidate pointed out that the edition they were 
looking at was not the last. On his producing a copy they 
found a paragraph describing a single case which had been 
so treated. The young man’s anxiety to appear right up to 
date did not secure his success. This was told during one 
of his calls, while on leave, when serving with the R.A.M.C. 
on a hospital ship in the Mediterranean in the war of 1914-18. 

While visiting Canada, he got into conversation with a 
travelling companion, a young practitioner, and the talk 
naturally turned on reading. The stranger confided that he 
got through his medicine on “ Carter,” and the gratification 
was mutual when he found that his fellow traveller was the 
Author. 

In the late ’eighties appeared the first edition of * Diseases 
of the Eye,” by Sir H. R. Swanzy. The amount of attention 
given to optical principles was a new feature, and was an 
important factor in the study of ophthalmology. For more 
than forty years through successive editions the book main- 
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tained its popularity, latterly under the able editorship of 
Mr. Louis Werner. 

About the same time was published the first edition of 
Shuttleworth’s ‘‘ Mentally Deficient Children.” As head of 
the Royal Albert Institution, Lancaster, his originality and 
painstaking observation made him a pioneer and a recognized 
authority on the subject, and more recent developments 
have owed much to the principles he expounded. A fifth 
edition, edited by Dr. W. A. Potts, of Birmingham, was 
published in 1922. 

The rise and development of many special subjects con- 
nected with medicine could be traced in the publication of 
monographs or textbooks on those subjects. In the Preface 
to the first edition of Crookshank’s *‘ Textbook of Bacterio- 
logy ” the Author says, “‘ A branch of study which has opened 
fresh paths in pathology and therapeutics, is so important 
that it may in time become a more essential part of the 
medical curriculum.’ That the book reached a fourth edition 
may be taken as proof of its popularity, and his devotion to 
the subject may have helped to place it in the important 
position accorded to it to-day. His originality and pains- 
taking research are shown in his study of a parcel of original 
papers and correspondence on vaccination which had lain 
long in the Royal College of Surgeons’ Library. He published 
his conclusions from this re-study in a two-volume book— 
** Vaccination.” His criticisms of current views were not 
altogether acceptable, and in spite of a generous free dis- 
tribution by the Author, the book cannot be said to have 
furthered his purpose in writing it. 

In the Jubilee Number of the British Journal of Dermatology 
Sir Ernest Graham-Little wrote of Henry Radcliffe Crocker 
that he was “ for the last twenty years at least of his life 
the acknowledged doyen of British dermatologists, a position 
which he had won by his published works, by the wide 
range of his professional activities, and by his vivid per- 
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sonality.”” He began his medical training in the old-fashioned 
way of apprenticeship to a general practitioner. He entered 
University College Hospital, taking his M.B.Lond. at the age 
of thirty. After filling several hospital appointments, in 1876 
he was appointed Assistant Physician to the Skin Department, 
and in 1879 he succeeded Tilbury Fox as its head. In 1888 
was published his great work, “‘ Diseases of the Skin, 
their Description, Patho- 
logy, Diagnosis and 'Treat- 
ment.’” It was the out- 
come of close and accurate 
personal observation, 
and, notwithstanding its 
age, it is still regarded as 
the most original textbook 
in the English language. 
A third edition was pub- 
lished in 1905, the text and 
number of illustrations be- 
ing considerably increased. 
The methods of reproduc- 
tion which had come into 
use in the seventeen years 
since its first appearance 
were taken advantage of, 
but many of the original 
woodcuts could not be 
improved on. 

In 1886 Dr. N. Charlton Bastian published his first book— 
‘ Paralysis: Cerebral, Bulbar, and Spinal.” Intended as a 
manual of Diagnosis for Students and Practitioners, treat- 
ment was not so full as would be expected in a treatise for 
specialists. The Author’s belief in the importance of 
anatomical knowledge accounts for the plenitude of ana- 
tomical details and the many illustrations provided. Two 
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years later was published his work entitled “‘ A Treatise on 
Aphasia and other Speech Defects,” and in 1893 appeared 
“Various Forms of Hysterical and Functional Paralysis.” 
This was based on four lectures published in The Lancet, 
with the addition of some new cases. Emphasis was laid on 
the importance of careful and detailed reports of all observa- 
tions, and the hope expressed that the book might contribute 
to stimulate observation, so as to extend accurate knowledge. 

Dr. Harry Campbell was another writer who treated 
medical subjects in a broad philosophical way. His first 
book, published in 1889—* The Causation of Disease: An 
exposition of the Ultimate Factors which induce it ”’—dealt 
with disease rather than with diseases. In the Preface he 
describes two methods of approach. One, a study of all 
available literature, preparatory to connecting the result 
into an intelligible whole; or to think out the subject first 
to gain some general basis, and then to study the literature. 
He explains he considered the second method the better. 
A year later he wrote “ Flushing and Morbid Blushing: their 
pathology and treatment.’ This was an investigation of the 
flush of heat ” as a manifestation of a widespread nervous 
disturbance. In 1891 he published “* Differences in the 
Nervous Organisation of Man and Woman, Physiological 
and Pathological.” Though pathological differences were his 
main study, he found it necessary to go back to the beginnings 
of organic evolution, a sound knowledge of the origin of 
sex being necessary to a proper understanding of the subject. 
He divided the book into three parts: Part I, The evolution 
of Sex; Part IJ, Pathological application of conclusions 
arrived at; Part III, Psycho-physiological. After an interval 
of three years came “ Headache, and other morbid cephalic 
sensations.”’ In the preface he emphasized the importance 
of early diagnosis. Though for clarity he wrote under four 
heads—Preliminary ; Causation; Symptomatology; and 
Treatment of Headache—he warns against exclusiveness, 
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headache being a symptom of many early stages of various 
pathological conditions. 

In 1882 the Dermatological Society of London was founded 
by J. H. Stowers and Alfred Sangster. The traditions of 
dermatologists like Willan had been handed down by Wilson, 
Fox and others, but the term “ dermatologist” was still 
regarded with some suspicion and distrust. Few of the teaching 
hospitals recognized the speciality. As the Society continued 
its labours, the feeling grew that British Dermatology should 
have a Journal devoted to the subject. This should provide 
space for original articles, discussions, and abstracts of current 
literature. France, Austria, Germany, Italy and America 
already possessed Journals devoted to the subject. Many 
members of the Dermatological Society of London felt the 
desirability of a wider basis, and it was from them the desire 
for an independent Journal took shape in 1888 by the founding 
of the British Journal of Dermatology. ‘The joint editors 
were Malcolm Morris and H. G. Brooke. The first number 
contained three articles, by Barlow, Hutchinson, and Unna. 
It was a smallish 8vo in size, of 86 pages, and a leading medical 


journal, while in sympathy with the object of the new venture, 
referred to it as “ this somewhat shabby periodical.” Space 
does not permit of a detailed history of the steady progress 
of the undertaking, under a succession of eminent derma- 


tologists as editors. 

In 1938 the Journal marked the attainment of fifty years 
of work by the publication of a Jubilee Number. This 
contained three special articles. The first, by Dr. J. M. H. 
MacLeod, gave an outline of the history of those fifty years. 
The work and progress of the Journal were followed through 
the periods covered by the eight editors who served during 
that period. Including the two named above, these were : 
J. J. Pringle, 1891-95; Sir James Galloway, 1896-1904 ; 
J. M. H. MacLeod, 1905-10; J. H. Sequeira, 1911-15 ; 
sir A. M. H. Gray, 1916-29; and A. C. Roxburgh, 1930-38. 
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A portrait of each was included. The present Editor is Dr. 
W. Noel Goldsmith. 

The second, called “* Looking Backward,” by Dr. J. H. 
Sequeira, described his early experiences in dermatology 
at the London Hospital under Sir Stephen Mackenzie, 
and the gradual development of the work into an independent 
dermatological department, of which he was given charge. 
It coneludes with a tribute to the work of Sir Thomas Lewis, 
to whose experiments and research he attributes some of the 
advances which have been made in dermatology. 

The third of the special articles was contributed by Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little—‘‘ Celebrated British Dermatologists 
of the Past Fifty Years.” It consisted of short but vivid pen 
pictures of eight personalities well known in dermatology, 
with an outline of the contribution of each to the knowledge 
of the subject. The eight included were Sir T. McCall 
Anderson (1886-1908); Sir Stephen Mackenzie (1844-1909) ; 
H. Radcliffe Crocker (1845-1909); Sir Jonathan Hutchinson 
(1828-1913); W. Allan Jamieson (1839-1916); T. Colcott 
Fox (1848-1916); Sir Malcolm Morris (1847—1924)—he is 
shown in an interesting group with Crocker and Prof. P. G. 
Unna, reproduced from a photograph taken in 1896; and 
last, but not least, J. H. Stowers (1851-1930). <A portrait 
of each of these was also given. Like all scientific journals its 
work has been much impeded by the severe paper restrictions. 

During the year 1900 Sir William Allehin contributed to 
The Medical Magazine a series of articles deseribing the 
development of the University of London. ‘These were re- 
published in three volumes, entitled “An account of the 
Reconstruction of the University of London.’ The first 
appeared in 1905, with Mr. Lewis’s imprint. The later ones 
were published by H.M. Stationery Office. A University for 
London is foreshadowed in the Gresham foundation in the 
sixteenth century. At long intervals during the next two 
hundred years the idea appeared. In 1925 Campbell addressed 
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his historic letter to The Times, and a practical beginning was 
made. Resentment to the religious texts imposed by both 
Oxford and Cambridge had created a strong desire for a 
University open to all. These volumes tell how the University 
as we know it was gradually created. 

Prosser White’s interest in Dermatology, and his experiences 
amongst the industries in and around Wigan, led him to the 
study of the relation 
of factory processes to 
diseases of the skin. ‘The 
accumulation of facts re- 
sulting from his pains- 
taking observations 
resulted in his book 
which he called ** Derma- 
tergoses, Occupational 
Affections of the Skin.” 
The book was criticized 
for the absence of 
generalizations, which 
might have been expec- 
ted from the Author’s 
evident wide knowledge 
of the subject, and by an 
industrial critic for what 
| ; 7 he alleged were insuffi- 

R. PROSSER ‘WHITE cient or inaccurate des- 
criptions of some of the 

agents causing trouble. But despite these criticisms, the book 
went to a fourth edition, this last being published with a 
portrait, and a memoir by Dr. W. E. Cooke, after the Author’s 
death, which came suddenly just as he had completed the final 
proof-reading. Somewhat eccentric, and hiding a naturally 
kind and simple nature under a rather brusque manner, his 
devotion to work, in face of the knowledge that during his 
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later years the end would come suddenly, proved his personal 
courage. He once related with evident enjoyment how, when 
ylayfully asked to examine him, the 
hite, you’ve got the rottenest heart 
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enuus SUeU; wav-use carly death of the second Author left the 
responsibility for future editions to the first, in whose able 
hands it achieved a wide 
popularity. He was a 
man of finecharacterand 
great industry, and had 
done much work for a 
new edition before his 
death. Owing to the out- 
break of war the comple- 
tion of the re-editing was 
not proceeded with, but 
it may still be completed. 

In 1892 Mr. Morris 
Lewis arranged with Mr. 
Albert Taylor, a Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, for 
the publication of “The 
Sanitary Inspector’s 
Handbook.” This be- 
came the standard text- 
book for students for the 
examinations of the 
RoyalSanitary Institute. 
By 1924 it had reached its sixth edition. When Mr. Taylor died 
the book was edited by Mr. J. H. Clarke, but his death occur- 
red after only one edition. Mr. Henry Clay of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine was approached. 
Conditions had so altered, and so much new legislation was 
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his historic letter to The Times, and a practical beginning was 
made. Resentment to the religious texts imposed by both 
Oxford and Cambridge had created a strong desire for a 
University open to all. These volumes tell how the Um~ 
as we know it was gradually created. 
Prosser White’s interest in Dermatology 
amongst the industries in and around Wi 
stud) 
of fa\) —, ‘processes to 
diseases of the skin. The 
accumulation of facts re- 
sulting from his pains- 
taking observations 
resulted in his’ book 
which he called “ Derma- 
tergoses, Occupational 
Affeections of the Skin.” 
The book was criticized 
for the absence of 
generalizations, which 
might have been expec- 
ted from the Author’s 
evident wide knowledge 
of the subject, and by an 
industrial critic for what 
: ie ee he alleged were insuffi- 
R. PROSSER WHITE cient or inaccurate des- 
criptions of some of the 
agents causing trouble. But despite these criticisms, the book 
went to a fourth edition, this last being published with a 
portrait, and a memoir by Dr. W. E. Cooke, after the Author’s 
death, which came suddenly just as he had completed the final 
proof-reading. Somewhat eccentric, and hiding a naturally 
kind and simple nature under a rather brusque manner, his 
devotion to work, in face of the knowledge that during his 
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later years the end would come suddenly, proved his personal 
courage. He once related with evident enjoyment how, when 
a medical friend was playfully asked to examine him, the 
reply was: *“‘ Well, White, you’ve got the rottenest heart 
I have ever come across.” 

‘“ Infectious Diseases,’’ by Goodall and Washbourn, appeared 
about 1890, but the early death of the second Author left the 
responsibility for future editions to the first, in whose able 
hands it achieved a wide 
popularity. He was a 
man of finecharacterand 
great industry, and had 
done much work for a 
new edition before his 
death. Owing to the out- 
break of war the comple- 
tion of the re-editing was 
not proceeded with, but 
it may still be completed. 

In 1892 Mr. Morris 
Lewis arranged with Mr. 
Albert Taylor, a Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, for 
the publication of ** The 
Sanitary Inspector’s 
Handbook.” This be- 
came the standard text- 
book for students for the 
examinations of the 
RoyalSanitary Institute. 
By 1924 it had reached its sixth edition. When Mr. Taylor died 
the book was edited by Mr. J. H. Clarke, but his death occur- 
red after only one edition. Mr. Henry Clay of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine was approached. 
Conditions had so altered, and so much new legislation was 
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coming into foree, that it was necessary to write a new 
book. The old title was kept, and the demand for new 
editions shows that it has successfully met the requirements 
both of students and inspectors. 

During the Tenth International Congress Professor Berg- 
mann exhibited appliances for the sterilization of dressings. 
Their demonstration was entrusted to his Assistant Surgeon, 
Dr. C. Schimmelbusch. 
The interest aroused led 
to the desire for a written 
account of what had been 
shown. The result was 
the book, “The Aseptic 
Treatment of Wounds,” to 
which Bergmann contribu- 
ted a Preface. An English 
translation by A. ‘IT’. Rake 
was published in 1894. In 
his Preface the translator 
meets the objection which 
had been raised to the term 
“aseptic,” as distinguished 
from “antiseptic.” In a 
modest Preface the 

pee Author expresses his 

ons see eratification that an 

English edition of his 

work should be called for—* England being the country 
where the great idea of the antiseptic treatment of wounds 
was first clearly conceived and carried out in practice.” The 
opposition which showed itself was due to scepticism as to 
the efficacy of the new technique. The first chapter of the 
book ends with a tribute to Lister, concluding with the words— 
“our gratitude will always remain the same to him who first 
showed us the path along which to progress, and the name of 
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Lister will always be illuminated with the brightest lhght.” 
Probably the conversion of the surgical world .was one 
of the causes why a second edition of the English book was 
never required. Lister himself was not readily convinced 
of the reliability of the newer procedure, though 1t seemed 
a natural development of his fundamental principle of the 
prevention of microbic infection. An excellent account 
of his long and patient 
struggle against prejudice 
and bitter opposition 1s 
given in Dr. Cuthbert 
Dukes’ short biography. 

It was about the year 
1894 that relations with 
Osler began with the 
publication of his mono- 
graph on “‘ Chorea and the 
Choreiform Affections.” 
A worrying incident, 
fortunately unique in the 
history of the Firm, was 
the mislaying by the 
printers of a_ statistical 
table of eases. Ine 
Author’s treatment of the 
loss throws an interesting 
light on his character. 
Fortunately he had in his possession the rough draft from which 
the copy lost by the printers had been made. He was just 
about to return to America, and it was arranged for an 
assistant to call at Claridges’ for this on the morning of the 
August Bank Holiday. The assistant was received at the 
breakfast table by Mrs. Osler. When the Professor entered 
in his usual brisk manner, he said with a laugh, “I hope 
you’re just going to take the head off that printer of yours,”’ 
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and passed over to the nervous young man the precious 
duplicate. The kindliness with which he behaved over so 
vexatious a matter will never be forgotten. Six years later 
was published “‘ Cancer of the Stomach, a clinical study,” 
with Thomas McCrae as joint Author, and in 1904 appeared 
the first impression of “‘ ASquanimitas, with other addresses 
to medical students, nurses, and practitioners of medicine.” 
Number XIX of these was called ‘“* The Fixed Period.”’ This 
appeared in the second and subsequent editions. In this it 
will be remembered that he stated his conviction of the 
‘* comparative uselessness of men over forty years of age,” 
while at sixty he drops the qualifying word “ comparative.”’ 
In the Preface to the second edition, he replies to the criticisms 
which had been made. “‘ To one who all his life had been 
devoted to old men, it was not a little distressing to be 
placarded in a world-wide way as their sworn enemy, and 
to every man over sixty whose spirit I have thus unwittingly 
bruised, I tender my heartfelt regrets. Let me add, however, 
that the discussion which followed my remarks has not 
changed, but has rather strengthened, my belief that the real 
work of life is done before the fortieth year and that after 
the sixtieth year it would be best for the world and best 
for themselves if men rested from their labours.”’ 
“ASquanimitas,’? which the Author once playfully remarked 
he always found it difficult to spell, went through three impres- 
sions from October, 1904, to August, 1905; a Second Edition 
was published in August, 1906, and by 1980 had reached 
its ninth impression. <A third edition was published in 
America in 1982, but the book went out of print in England 
until in 1989 an arrangement was made for an English 
reprint which was published with a_ portrait of the 
Author and a finely written and appreciative memoir 
contributed by Sir Walter Langdon-Brown. Unfor- 
tunately some three hundred copies of the 1941 reprint 
of this edition were destroyed by enemy action, but 
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arrangements are being made to issue a further reprint as 
soon as possible. 

Two small books by W. H. Corfield were published in 1896 
and 1898. The latter, “ Dwelling Houses,’ was really a 
development of the former—* Disease and Defective House 
Sanitation.’ This was once asked for at the trade counter, 
under the significant title—** Disease and Dejection in House 
Decoration,” suggesting a not 
altogether improbable result 
of what is met with exter- 
nally and internally in many 
dwellings. 

In 1899 Professor Windle 
wrote his useful little book on 
Surface Anatomy which was 
popular with students for 
several editions. It was 
succeeded in 1912 by 
‘“Landmarks and _ Surface 
Markings,” by lL. Bathe 
Rawling, who devoted much 
thought and care to designing 
the illustrations. The mark- 
ings were drawn on a living 
subject, carefully selected for 
the purpose. ‘The prepara- LOUIS BATHE RAWLING 
tion of the photographs and 
the blocks made from them required much skill. In the 
eighth edition the change to B.N.A. Terminology, British 
Revision, was made. 

In 1901 was published a volume by George Oliver of Harro- 
gate—‘‘ A Contribution to the Study of the Blood and Blood 
Pressure.” He had already written three smaller books— 
Pulse Gauging, a clinical study of Radial Measurement and 
Pulse Pressure’; “* Harrogate and its Waters’; and * On 
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Bedside Urine Testing.” The larger work was the outcome 
of ten years’ observation and experiment. -In the Preface 
he explains that during the winters of those ten years he 
studied in an experimental way several physiological ques- 
tions connected with clinical medicine, and during the summer 
months his professional work furnished opportunities of testing 
the physiological positions suggested by his inquiries, and 
the practical efficiency of the instrumental methods of observa- 
tion employed. Of the value of these methods he was con- 
vinced. A large portion of his professional life had been spent 
without the use of these instruments and his conclusion was 
that they contributed so much to the precision and efficiency 
of observation, that he would feel the loss of an acquired 
power if their use were discontinued. The instruments he 
designed and described were the Hemoglobinometer, Heemo- 
cytometer, Hzeemodynamometer, Arteriometer, Hzemometer, 
and the Sphygmograph, the last designed by Augustus Waller. 
His desire for scientific knowledge, and his passion for precision 
in observation, coupled with the desire to share with the 
profession what he believed to be important results, were the 
leading motives in the publication of the ‘*‘ Contributions.” 

“ The Pathology of the Skin,” by Dr. J. M. H. MacLeod, 
was published in 1908. This soon took the place of the work 
by Unna, which had been the only book in English on the 
subject. A second edition, somewhat enlarged, was produced 
with the collaboration of Dr. Muende, and a new edition 
is in hand. The demand in America has always been 
considerable. 

The first edition of Binnie’s ‘‘ Operative Surgery ” was 
taken for England in 1905 from Messrs. Blakiston. By 1914 
it had reached its sixth edition, and its size had greatly 
increased. During those years its popularity in this country 
was constant. 

The war of 1914 no doubt detracted from the attention 
due to “ The Vaccination Question in the Light of Modern 
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Experience,” by Dr. C. Killick Millard, of Leicester. While 
a firm believer in the efficacy of vaccination, the object of 
the book was to show that, with a modern and efficient public 
health organization, universal infant vaccination was no 
longer necessary. ‘Though criticism was strong, the facts 
proved the soundness of the position, and the general teaching 
of the book is now widely accepted. 

About 1916 the pro- 
duction was in hand of 
“The Pathology of 
Tumours,” by E. H. 
Kettle. The direct per- 
sonal style of the book, 
and the helpful illus- 
trations, mostly from 
the Author’s original 
drawings, were welcomed 
by specialists and stu- 
dents alike. A second 
edition was published in 
1925, and the prepara- 
tions for a third were 
under consideration at 
the time of the Author’s 
death. A fitting tribute : 
to his life’s work and oH soeerran 
to his fine personality 
was given in the first Kettle Memorial Lecture, delivered 
by the late Professor Topley at the London School of 
Hygiene in 1938. It was hoped to have incorporated a 
memoir in the third edition, but too long a time has elapsed. 
The new edition edited by Professor Barnard and Dr. Robb- 
Smith has now been published. 

During the war of 1914-18 James W. Barrett, at one 
time Professor of Ophthalmology in the University of 
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Melbourne, came to Egypt as an officer in the Australian Army 
Medical Corps. Many years before, when he first wrote to 
the Firm, he gave the name of Douglas Powell for reference, 
and a post card received in reply is still preserved. He was a 
man of unflagging energy and reforming zeal. For his 
organizing work in Egypt he was awarded a K.B.E., and in 
1918 he published an account of the Australian Army Medical 
Corps in Egypt. He also found time to arrange a collection 
of his papers on a wide variety of subjects, but mainly directed 
to educational and cultural topics. This, in two volumes, 
was also published in 1918, under the title of ** The Twin 
Ideals: an educated commonwealth.” He had been made 
a ‘l'emporary Lieut.-Colonel in the R.A.M.C., and in 1919 he 
wrote a third book, ** A Vision of the Possible, what the 
R.A.M.C. might become.” The sub-title describes the scope 
and somewhat ambitious aim of the book—‘*‘ An account 
of some of the Medical Work in Egypt: together with a 
constructive criticism of the R.A.M.C.”> He had been much 
impressed by the activities of the Y.M.C.A., and wrote a 
fourth book, “‘ The War Work of the Y.M.C.A. in Egypt.” 
His hurried visits to Gower Street when on leave were exciting 
times, though their recollection is a pleasure. The obituary 
notices published at his recent death describe a striking 
personality, of untiring energy, and ceaseless activity. 
Another Australian also brought here by the same war was 
Colin Mackenzie. He was a complete contrast in appearance 
and manner to Sir James Barrett. Quiet and at first unim- 
pressive, it was only on closer acquaintance his real character 
appeared. His medical work here had been devoted to the 
treatment of disabled men, and by the application of his 
principles of muscular re-education he had gained a prominent 
place amongst his colleagues. By his prolonged study of the 
muscular make-up of Australian mammals, he had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the compensatory action of the 
muscles. His book on “‘ The Action of Muscles: including 
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Muscle Rest and Muscle Re-education ”’ attracted considerable 
attention. When he finally returned to Australia he became 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Director of the 
Austrahan Institute of 
Anatomy at Canberra, 
and received a knight- 
hood in recognition of 
his great services. A 
second edition of his book 
was published, with his 
nie pews, dir, 06. Ve 
Mackay, as Editor, and 
was reprinted after his 
death, with a memoir by 
Dr. Mackay. The last 
war has ledtoan increased 
demand for his book. 


The Clinical Journal 
appeared first in Noy- 
ember, 1892. The pro- 
prietor and first Editor 
was Mr. ED W. D. SIR COLIN MACKENZIE 
Cardew, the printer being Mr. Knight. In November, 1893, 
the Editor was Dr. F. J. Smith of the London Hospital. 
How long he continued is not certain, as Vol. VI, May-— 
October, 1895, bears no editor’s name. Vol. VII, October, 
1895, the Editors were M. L. Denton-Cardew and L. Elliot 
Creasy. From Vol. IX, November, 1896, the latter continued 
as Editor alone. Messrs. Adlard acquired the copyright 
in 1898 from Mr. Knight. After 1909 no editor’s name 
appeared. The present Editor took up the work in 1913. He 
prefers to continue the anonymity which had come into prac- 
tice. The above particulars were obtained by him on reference 
to the volumes he was able to examine in the Royal Society 
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of Medicine’s Library. The Company purchased the copy- 
right from Messrs. Adlard in 1920. Messrs. Adlard’s records 
must have been destroyed when their premises in St. Bartho- 
lomew Close were twice bombed and burnt out during the war 
of 1914-18. An intensive hunt which they kindly made 
failed to find anything. The ledger recording subscribers 
which was handed over on the transfer of the Journal to the 
Company had been damaged by fire and water. In the 
early years it was issued weekly, giving chiefly detailed 
reports of Clinical Lectures, which made it popular with 
students. Owing to changed methods and difficulties of 
reporting, these were partly replaced by written articles and 
abstracts, useful to the general practitioner, and publication 
was monthly. Paper restrictions and other war-time diffi- 
culties have obliged publication to be changed to bi-monthly 
for the present. A monthly issue will be resumed as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


The British Journal of Experimental Pathology.---The first 
number of this Journal was published in February, 1920. 
The planning and preliminary arrangements were made by 
Dr. Paul Fildes, five other pathologists being associated with 
him as joint Editors, while sixteen leaders in the profession, 
representing London, Oxford, Cambridge, and some of the 
Colonies, appeared as Supporters. The Journal was * founded 
for the publication of original communications describing 
the technique and results of experimental researches into 
the causation, diagnosis and cure of disease in man.”’ In the 
twenty-five years of its existence it has become firmly 
established in the field it covers, though naturally the cirecu- 
lation has suffered through the world war, and paper restric- 
tions have limited the amount of matter that can be published. 
The drastic reduction in the amount of paper allowed for 
publications of this kind has been a serious hindrance to the 
exchange of information amongst scientific workers engaged 
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in research. The relatively limited circulation attained by 
this type of Journal makes the amount of paper used in 
normal times comparatively small, so that the actual weight 
of paper saved by these severe restrictions is trifling. 

Some time before 1920 the Company published here Stitt’s 
‘* Bacteriology,”’ issued in America by Messrs. Blakiston. It 
has now reached its ninth edition, the Author having the 
assistance of Drs. Paul W. and Mildred C. Clough. The 
same Author’s * Tropical Diseases”? was also published 
here from the same American House, and in 1919 had 
reached a third edition. In 1942 a sixth and much enlarged 
edition in two volumes appeared. This had been largely 
rewritten by Professor 
R. P. Strong. In 1944 a 
new edition was pub- 
lished in America, but 
through some oversight 
information of this was 
delayed. Unfortunately 
the first supply dis- 
patched in response to 
a cable message was 
damaged in transit, but 
a further supply has 
since arrived and copies 
are now available, com- 
plete in one volume. 

In 1921 was published 
The Clinical Examina- 
tion of the Nervous 
System,” by Professor 
G. H. Monrad-Krohn, 
of Oslo. He was about 
to begin the revision of 
the work for its eighth edition, and a mounted copy was 
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actually dispatched, when the German treacherous assault on 
Norway in 1940 isolated the country. As Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, Dr. Monrad-Krohn was in a rather exposed 
position and suffered some trying experiences during the 
German occupation. He took part in the campaign in 
Norway in 1940. No communication was possible during that 
time, so that it was a great relief to hear from him soon after 
hostilities in Europe ended. The parcel has now been re- 
forwarded. A reprint of the seventh edition was issued in 
1948. The book has always been in great demand in America. 
Two interesting books by Dr. James A. Lindsay were 
‘* Medical Axioms, Aphorisms and Clinical Memoranda,”’ 
and ‘“‘Among the Thinkers, Leaves from my _ note 
books.” The former, published in 1928 when he was 
Professor of Medicine in the Queen’s University, Belfast, 
is well described by its title, and being based on his wide 
experience as a Teacher, and a Clinician, was popular both 
here and in America, and a second impression was called 
for. The second book, published eight years later, showed 
the Author to be a wide and catholic reader. The quotations 
were grouped under subjects. One of these was called 
‘* Religion,” and revealed a sincere if simple faith, but some of 
the sayings being by writers of unorthodox opinions, a critical 
reading of the section was asked for, with the desire that 
anything which could cause pain to any of his more orthodox 
friends might be eliminated. Modesty and consideration for 
others were marked traits in an attractive personality. 
‘Medical Climatology of England and Wales ”’ contained 
the careful observations and certain principles based on them, 
by Dr. Hawkins, a general practitioner of Sutton Coldfield, 
near Birmingham. This appeared in 19238. The illustrations 
consisted of coloured diagrams, showing the temperature 
humidity. The importance of a knowledge of the subject 
is obvious to those being asked for advice in the choice of a 
district for residence, or on the planning of housing estates, 
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where position and aspect of the houses might give the 
dwellers any benefit to be derived from the prevailing climatic 
conditions. The need for protection against cold winds is 
realized in the dales and moorlands of Yorkshire, where every 
farmstead has its shelter of trees on the north and east sides. 
Like most enthusiasts, Dr. Hawkins believed that insufficient 
attention was given to the subject. The value of his work was 
appreciated by those qualified to judge, but it may be doubted 
if sufficient attention is even yet given to the subject. 

It has been considered a reproach by some that we have no 
comprehensive English Medical Dictionary. So far no English 
or British member of the profession has appeared willing to 
fill the place or set up the organization founded by Dr. Gould 
in America. His first production was * The Practitioners’ 
Medical Dictionary,” published here in 1918. This has given 
place to the larger “ Medical Dictionary.” By 1987 it had 
reached a fourth edition, and reprints with revisions come 
regularly. ‘“‘ The Pocket Medical Dictionary”’ is popular 
with Insurance Officers, Police Courts, and all who want a 
reliable reference book unburdened by detail. 

In his “System of Radiography’ Dr. Ironside Bruce, 
whose early death was a great loss to the profession, presented, 
in addition to a practical text, a collection of illustrations 
which gave the book its sub-title—** An Atlas of the Normal.” 
An untiring and careful worker, he devoted great patience to 
acquiring the X-rays he needed. He was frequently dis- 
appointed by discovering that a promising-looking patient 
or subject could not provide the normal bone he was looking 
for. A second edition was published in 1924, edited by 
the late Mr. Magnus Redding. 

Those who knew Dr. Bond, of Leicester, will recall a man 
of striking personality, a philosopher as well as a surgeon. 
His book on ‘* The Leucocyte in Health and Disease, an 
enquiry into certain phases of Leucocytie activity ’’ was 
undertaken from a feeling that more attention to the subject 
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would be beneficial both medically and surgically. ‘The 
illustrations were from his own carefully made collection. 
This was published in 1924. Six years later he put together 
a collection of ‘* Essays and Addresses, sociological, biological 
and psychological,” which showed the range of his interests, 
and his strong humanism. 

Introduced by Sir Arthur Keith, Mr. Timbrell Fisher 
submitted his work on ‘“‘ The Internal Derangements of the 
Knee Joint.” This was published in 1924 and, both here 
and in America, the original research on which it was based 
secured recognition. ‘Two years later he wrote a practical 
handbook on treatment by manipulation, in which he urged 
that the way to meet the challenge of the “ bone-setter ’’ was 
the study of the subject by qualified practitioners, whose 
knowledge would prevent the application of these methods 
in unsuitable cases. Under the altered title of “* Treatment 
by Manipulation in General and Consulting Practice,” this 
reached its fourth edition in 1944. 

In 1925 appeared the first edition of “‘ Anatomy for 
Artists,” by Mr. Eugene Wolff, then Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in University College, and Lecturer in the Slade 
School. The book is illustrated by fine drawings by Mr. 
George Clarkson. By 1938 a fourth edition was published. 
It is widely used in America. In 1933 he brought out “‘ The 
Anatomy of the Eye and Orbit” and a year later “* A Patho- 
logy of the Eye.” Both books are very fully illustrated by 
original drawings and photographs. Like the first-named 
book they are in considerable demand in America. 

The death of Lionel R. Fifield under tragic circumstances 
cut short a promising career. He and his wife were knocked 
down by a motor vehicle ; his prompt action saved his wife’s 
life, but he himself received injuries which proved fatal. In 
1928 his work on ‘*‘ The Pathology, Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Neoplasms originating in the walls of the Urinary Bladder ”’ 
was based on a monograph which formed the Buckston 
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Browne Prize Essay for 1927. In 1926 he had written a 
practical book on “ Infections of the Hand.” At the time 
of his death he was engaged on the preparation of a second 
edition of ‘‘ Minor Surgery.” In conversation a few days 
before the fatal accident he had declared his intention of 
taking up the writing of novels. 

In 1929 was published “The Mott Memorial Volume, 
Contributions to Psychiatry, Neurology and Sociology.” It 
was dedicated to the memory of Sir Frederick Mott, and was 
edited by Lieut.-Col. J. R. Lord, with an Appreciation by 
Professor W. D. Halliburton. 

‘¢A Textbook of the Nursing and Diseases of Sick Children ”’ 
was first published in 1930. This was by various authors, 
under the editorship of Dr. Alan A. Moncrieff. This has 
gone through three editions ; a fourth is in preparation. 

The General Practice Series—During 19381 a new series 
was planned under this title. The first volume was * Affec- 
tions of the Eye,” by Mr. R. Lindsay Rea. This was followed 
by ‘* The Conduct of Life Assurance Examination,” by Dr. 
EK. M. Brockbank. His small book on “ Heart Sounds 
and Murmurs” was published in 1911, and had reached 
its sixth edition by 1980. Then came “Chest Disease, 
with special reference to Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” 
by Dr. Philip Ellman. The next volume was * Common 
Skin Diseases,’? by Dr. A. C. Roxburgh. This has gone 
through several editions and reprints. It is curious but 
interesting that this book comes from the same house where 
Crocker lived and worked, and wrote his outstanding book 
(see p. 26). Others already issued are: “ Rheumatism,” by 
Dr. M. B. Ray: “ Urology,” by Mr. A. E: Roche: ~* Medi- 
eal Diagnosis,” by Dr. S. L. Simpson; “~ Diseases of the 
Kar, Nose and Throat,” by Mr. J. W. McLaggan; “ Cardio- 
vascular Disease,” by Dr. Terence East; and “ Fractures 
and Dislocations,” by Mr. J. P. Hosford. The latest addition 
to the Series is ““ The Symptomatic Diagnosis and Treatment 
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of Gynecological Disorders,” by Dr. M. Moore White, of the 
Royal Free Hospital. 

There is no record of how Dr. J. Grandson Byrne came to 
approach the Company, but his first book was published in 
1932. He was a man of striking, if somewhat eccentrie, 
personality, very quiet in manner, energetic but patient, 
and devoted to the prosecution of his carefully planned 
researches. His recent and unexpected death is sincerely 
regretted. His first book, * Studies on the Physiology of the 
Kye, Still Reaction, Sleep, Dreams, Hibernations, Repression, 
Hypnosis, Narcosis, Coma and Allied Conditions,’ was, 
as the title suggests, inclined to be discursive. Two years 
later he wrote “ Clinical Studies on the Physiology of the 
EKye,’” embodying the conclusions from further researches 
along the same lines, and in 19388 came “ Studies in the 
Physiology of the Middle Ear.’’ Some time before this he 
had produced a small but practical book on Seasickness. 
Though the method described for avoiding this trouble was 
admittedly beneficial, some prejudice was caused by the 
inclusion of a certain patented preparation whose efficacy 
he had proved, and in which he had no financial interest. 

During 1982 Sir John Collie got together a representative 
team of 20 collaborators for the compilation of a volume 
entitled: °* Recent Progress in Medicine and Surgery.”’ Sir 
John was an autocrat, but in only one case was his editing 
resented, amounting to a threat of withdrawal. The difficulty 
was successfully overcome by some mutual compromise. A 
second edition was in contemplation, but the death of the 
Editor, and the difficulty of finding a suecessor, made it 
impossible to carry it through. 

““A Short Practice of Surgery,” by Mr. Hamilton Bailey 
and Mr. McNeill Love, was published first in two volumes 
during 1932; the second edition in 1985 was in one volume. 
In order to include the large number of illustrations without 
unduly increasing the size of the book the principle has been 
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strictly adhered to that each should only show the area 
concerned, and should be reduced in size, so long as clarity 
is secured. 

In 1984 Dr. T. E. Hammond, practitioner and consultant 
of Cardiff, and Surgeon at the Royal Infirmary there, wrote 
“The Constitution and its Reaction in Health.” From his 
experience he believed that insufficient attention was given 
to what are usually considered minor ailments, particularly 
the type of general “‘ unfitness ” which is described as “a 
bit off colour.” In the Preface he quotes the remark of a 
colleague—‘ if all diseases now described in the text-books 
could be removed with a wave of the wand, they (practitioners) 
would still be left with 80 per cent. of their patients.” Dr. 
Hammond believed that a thorough study of the constitutional 
make-up of the individual patient would show where the 
trouble lay, and enable advice or treatment to be given which 
would help the normal forces to play their part. In the same 
year he published a shorter book on “ Principles in the 
Treatment of Inflammations,’’ and the next year, “* Infections 
of the Urinary Tract.” His last book, intended to supple- 
ment the first, was called “* Vitality and Energy in Relation 
to the Constitution.” Reviewers differed in their criticisms 
of his work, but were agreed about the obvious sincerity of 
his convictions, and his industry and care in their statement. 

“The Chances of Morbid Inheritance ” was published for 
the Eugenics Society in 1934. It was edited by Dr. C. P. 
Blacker, the General Secretary, with a team of 20 contribu- 
tors, leading specialists in the subjects dealt with by each. One 
object of publication was to arouse interest in the general 
subject, and so help to meet the obvious need for further 
research and wider observation. 

In 1934 the Royal College of Physicians set up a Committee 
for the study of Rheumatism. The results of their deliberations 
were Summarized in a series of Reports, which were published 
annually for the years 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938. In order 
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to carry on the research which was one of the principal purposes 
of the Committee, it was decided to make a general appeal for 
financial support, and to further this object the Empire 
Rheumatism Council was formed. The Scientific Committee 
of the new Council decided to discontinue the Annual Reports, 
and to publish in their place a quarterly magazine called 
“The Annals of Rheumatic Diseases.’”? This ceased separate 
publication with the last part of Vol. III, when an arrange- 
ment was made to publish articles and news of the Council’s 
work in the Supplement to the British Medical Journal. In 
eollaboration with the Couneil, Lord Horder wrote a small 
book entitled ‘‘ Rheumatism, notes on its causes, its inci- 
dence, and its prevention, with a Plan for National Action.” 
This has already reached a fourth edition. 

St. Mark’s Hospital, London, marked the centenary of its 
foundation in 1835 by the publication in 1985 of a volume 
of Collected Papers by past and present members of the 
Staff, and including a History of the Hospital. The volume 
was compiled by the Medical Committee. 

About the year 1898 an arrangement had been entered 
into with the Cambridge University Press to include in the 
Firm’s Catalogue volumes in three series published by the 
Press—Biological, Geological, and Physical. These occupied 
a page in the Catalogue. By 1914 a fourth series, on Public 
Health, had been added; the others had extended, so that 
three pages were needed. By 19382 the inclusion of a number 
of other titles not in these series had increased the space 
required to five pages. This continued until 1938, when 
the arrangement was terminated by mutual agreement, as 
the circumstances in which it originated had ceased to exist. 

Treatment in General Practice.—A series of articles which 
had appeared in the British Medical Journal was published 
in 19388 by arrangement with the Association. They made 
two volumes, dealing with various subjects, under the title 
of “The Management of some Major Medical Disorders.”’ 
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These were followed by a third volume of articles on “ Anzs- 
thesia and on Surgery,” and a fourth in 1940 continued the 
surgical articles, many of them dealing with cases arising 
from the war. <A separate volume had been published in 
1989 ealled ‘‘ War Wounds and Air Raid Casualties,’? which 
was reprinted in 1940, while second editions of the first two 
volumes were also required. 

After careful consideration and discussions with the 
Editors -and some of the Contributors, the preparation was 
entered upon of a book which should present the position 
of X-ray Diagnosis reached in this country. The Editors 
were Dr. S. Cochrane Shanks, Dr. Peter Kerley and Dr. E. W. 
Twining. It was a matter of regret, and of personal sorrow 
to all who knew him, that the death of the last named 
oecurred before publication. This took place in 1988-39, 
under the title ‘“‘ A Textbook of X-Ray Diagnosis... By 
British Authors.’? The work is in three volumes. It can 
only be said here that the work has fulfilled its object, and 
has been accepted here and in America as representing British 
teaching. In spite of the outbreak of war—perhaps because 
of it—the demand exceeded expectations, and three reprints 
have been necessary, as it was impossible to arrange for 
revision because of the extra duties being undertaken by all 
eoncerned. A completely revised and rearranged edition 
will be published as soon as conditions permit. 

In 1988 Dr. J. C. Raven, M.Sc., formerly of the Royal 
Eastern Counties Institution, Colchester, prepared a set of 
tests, ““ Progressive Matrices,’ to provide a means of estima- 
ting a person’s intellectual activity at the time of testing. This 
was later coupled with the “ Mill Hill Vocabulary ” as a 
test of a person’s verbal knowledge resulting from previous 
intellectual activity. The pair of tests form a short efficient 
means of testing the intelligence of examinees. The former 
was originally produced by the Cambridge Press, but in 1940 
the publication was taken over by the Company, while the 
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Press continued the production. The * Mill Hill Vocabulary ” 
was published in 1943. Both, under the title of “‘ Progressive 
Matrices,’’ were in great demand by all the branches of the 
Forces. Recently Dr. Raven produced “ Controlled Pro- 
jection,’ a standard method with illustrative examples of 
assessing human personality. A member of the Firm’s staff, 
after serving in various ranks and capacities, reached the 
rank of Major, and was appointed one of a Board of three 
which sat in Cairo to examine candidates for commissions. 
He was interested to find that the ** Matrices ” were part of 
the Board’s equipment. 

A volume on Operative Surgery by members of the surgical 
staff of the Royal Northern Hospital was published in 1939. 
This is edited by Sir Lancelot Barrington-Ward. A second 
edition is in preparation. Amongst the contributors who 
have written independently is Mr. W. B. Gabriel, whose book 
on ** The Principles and Practice of Rectal Surgery ”’ has 
gone through two editions since its first appearance in 1982. 
A third edition, much delayed through labour difficulties, 
was recently published. 

A report for the years 1937-42 on the Mozelle-Sassoon 
Supervoltage X-Ray Therapy Department at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital by Mr. Ralph Phillips (Sir Halley Stewart 
Fellow) was published for the Trust in 1945 under the title 
of ** Supervoltage X-Ray Therapy.” The Author had the 
technical assistance of Mr. G. S. Innes, Physicist to the 
Department. Reviewers have received this as an important 
contribution to the knowledge of the subject. 

For many years Mr. Arthur G. Enock had been an 
enthusiast for the sterilization of milk. He had devoted 
his energies and his experience as a Mechanical Engineer 
to the perfecting and manufacture of appliances and apparatus 
for milk purification. In order to meet a possible charge 
from opponents that he had commercial interests in the 
subject, he severed his connection with the firm he had 
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founded for the production of machinery for dealing with 
milk. His friend, Sir George Newman, after a careful 
and critical examination of the MS., wrote an Introduction, 
and after some unavoidable delays the book was published 
in 1948. The importance with which the subject is regarded 
by doctors was shown in a lively discussion at a meeting of 
members of the British Medical Association. Recent political 
events may at last result in decisive action. 

The need for examining the eyes of those desiring military 
service, where sound vision was essential, created a demand 
in all departments for an efficient test for colour-blindness. 
For a time this had been partially met by the series of plates 
designed by Dr. Shinobu Ishihara. When Japan became 
an enemy country these were no longer obtainable. A work 
was published in America based on some of the originals, 
but it was not fully satisfactory, and inquiries for the original 
in its complete form, especially from the fighting services, 
were insistent. It appeared that considerably over a thousand 
would be required. Inquiries were made about costs of 
production. These were considerable, as satisfactory fac- 
simile reproduction could only be obtained by lithography, 
involving most careful drawing and a large number of 
printings. It was decided to undertake the work. As Japan 
was a signatory to The Hague Copyright convention, an 
application had to be made to the Patent Office. A licence 
was granted under an Agreement which included amongst 
its conditions the payment of a royalty of 10 per cent. to 
the Patent Office, who act as Trustees for the rights of enemy 
aliens, and it rests with the Government to decide what 
is done with the royalties after the peace has been finally 
arranged. Production was a tedious process, as the colouring 
could only be done when natural light was satisfactory. In 
1943 the first supplies became available, and the accumulation 
of orders made strict rationing necessary, Government orders 
of course receiving priority. A reprint became necessary. 
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Before the outbreak of war in 1939, Sir Thomas Lewis had 
decided on the republication, in book form, of five of the 
addresses delivered on various occasions, pleading for fuller 
recognition of Clinical Medicine as a Science of equal import- 

ance with Physiology. As long ago 
as the spring of 1914 he had written 
an anonymous letter to the Morning 
Post, urging action whereby men 
with the desire and necessary ability 
for research should not be obliged, 
by the need for earning their liveli- 
hood, to abandon the laboratory 
for the consulting-room, or the 
‘surgery ’’ of general practice. In 
the thirty years that have since 
passed, the two motives described 
in the preface may be traced in all 
his work. The first, “the hope 


that a scienee of Medicine itself 
STIR THOMAS LEWIS 


might develop through the freeing 
of investigators from the necessity of earning livelihood by 
practice.” The second, the desire “to see Clinical Science 
grow to a strength comparable to that of Physiology.” 

The following are the particulars of the five addresses :— 
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1. “ The Relation of Physiology to Medicine.” Delivered 
at the Physiological Section of the British Association at 
Cardiff in 1920. 

2. “* Observations on Research in Medicine; its position 
and its needs,’’ B.M.J., March 15th, 1930. 

3. “ The Relation of Clinical Medicine to Physiology from 
the Standpoint of Research.” Opening of a discussion at 
the Centenary Meeting of the B.M.A. in London in 1932.. Its 
purpose was to bring the views expressed before the leading 
physiologists of this country, and to obtain their sympathetic 
consideration of the new movement. 
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4. “ The Harveian Oration on Clinical Seience.’’ Delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians, London, 1933. 
The ‘‘ Concluding Remarks” contain an eloquent tribute 
to Harvey’s work and method, and an earnest plea for 
Clinical Science ‘‘ that it may form a bond within this College 
between those who live to gather knowledge and those who 
live to apply it to the needs of the sick, a bond bringing mutual 
affection and respect.” 

5. “The Huxley Lecture on Clinical Science within the 
University.”’ Delivered at the University of Birmingham, 
1935. Includes a reply to the Presidential Address of the Royal 
Society which had criticized his previously expressed views. 

The somewhat limited edition of the volume was exhausted, 
and a few months before his last illness, the Author had 
decided on a reissue with three additional papers under the 
general heading of “ Reflections upon Reform in Medical 
Education.’ The first, ‘* Present State and Needs,”’ is a 
slightly abridged memorandum of personal witness given 
before the Inter-departmental Committee on Medical Schools. 
It had appeared in The Lancet in May, 1944. One point 
made is the danger to other mental faculties of burdening 
the memory with too much merely factual knowledge. 

The second is called ‘‘ Principal Educational Reforms,” 
describing the two classes of teaching—vocational and 
theoretical. 

The third—‘“* Medical Research Within the Medical School ” 
has a paragraph on the necessity for the strict observance 
of rigid regulations for research on the patient. Hach paper 
contains a brief summary. The Author had passed the final 
proofs, and it is a matter for regret that he was not spared 





to see the volume published. 



































THE NEW SYDENHAM SOCIETY 


Sir Jonathan Hutchinson had been a member of the 
Sydenham Society which was founded in 1848. It issued 
several important books, amongst which may be mentioned 
works by Dupuytren, Heeker, Rokitansky, Romberg, 
Sydenham, Kolliker, and two volumes of the works of 
Hippocrates. 

The Society ended its existence in 1859. The support 
necessary for its continuance had been steadily decreasing. 
At a meeting called to 
arrange for the winding 
up of the Society, Hutch- 
inson was the only member 
present who opposed the 
proposed action, pleading 
for further efforts to obtain 
fresh support. Sir John 
Forbes was in the chair 
and said somewhat testily, 
addressing himself point- 
edly to Hutchinson, “ that 
if some young men thought 
the Society’s work was not 
finished they had_ better 
form a new one for them- 
selves.’’ The challenge was 
taken up and with the help 
of his friend Dr. Sedgwick 
Saunders, the New Syden- 
ham Society was founded the same year, with Hutchinson as 
Secretary, and Sedgwick Saunders as Treasurer, positions 
they continued to hold for many years. Some time in the 
‘nineties Mr. Henry Power became Treasurer, while the 


SIR JONATHAN HUTCHINSON 
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Secretary held his post until the end. The purpose of the 
Society was to arrange for the prompt translation and 
publication of important continental works, and the list 
includes many of outstanding originality. A Lexicon of 
Medical Terms was issued in parts, but was allowed to drag 
on so that by the time it was completed the earlier volumes 
were somewhat out of date. A valuable Clinical Atlas was 
also a feature for many years, and latterly formed the principal 
part of the annual issue. Those who remember Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson will understand that it was somewhat difficult 
to offer suggestions. There are no records of Mr. Lewis 
making any while the Society was growing in popularity 
for some years the membership was about three thousand— 
but towards the end, as the numbers had fallen off, proposals 
for effecting some economies were listened to. 

Occasionally complaints came from Local Secretaries that 
members grumbled because the Society was not issuing 
works of sufficient interest to the general practitioner. On 
the occasion of the British Medical Association meeting at 
Oxford, the Annual Meeting of the Society was held as usual 
one morning. One of the more active Local Secretaries 
spoke to the attendant at the Company’s Stand in the 
Exhibition, saying he intended to raise the matter at the 
Annual Meeting. He was warned that it would be wise to 
arrange for a seconder to any proposals he wished to make. 
Osler, as President of the Society that year, was in the 
chair, and conducted the business in his usual brisk manner. 
After the Secretary had made his report, the Chairman 
moved its adoption, and asked for any comments. The 
Local Secretary made some rather rambling remarks without 
moving anything definite. The Chairman asked for any 
further comments, and, there being none, promptly put his 
motion, and the report was adopted. After the meeting, in 
conversation with his critic, Hutchinson was heard to remark : 
“You know, I’m sorry, but I couldn’t hear what you said.” 
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Throughout the years of the Firm’s agency, the preparation 
of the weekly account—‘‘ The New Sydenham Account ”— 
for the Treasurer was an almost sacred job on a Wednesday 
afternoon, with which nothing was allowed to interfere. It 
was always done by Mr. Lewis himself, and, after his retire- 
ment, by his immediate successors. 

That a Society of that kind should have successfully carried 
on so useful a work for nearly fifty years is a tribute to the 
general policy of its distinguished secretary. But the purpose 
it fulfilled, of bringing to English readers the best output of 
eontinental workers, was being served by the enterprise of 
independent publishers both here and in America, though at 
a greater cost to the reader. While the Society could print 
editions of over three thousand, it was able to provide three 
or four volumes for the annual subscription of one guinea, 
though it must be remembered that costs of production 
during almost its whole history were barely half of what 
they are to-day. The late Dr. A. E. Russell was Assistant 
Secretary when the final winding up took place in 1907, 
The last publication of the Society was a volume by Sir 
Jonathan, entitled ‘‘ Retrospective Memoranda,” giving in 
some twenty pages an interesting account of the origin and 
purpose of the Society. He frankly admits that mistakes 
were made but concludes by expressing his belief that such a 
Society might still do useful work, and offers shrewd advice 
on the policy it should follow, which shows he could profit 
from his experience of the mistakes referred to. The volume 
contains a Subjects Index to the Society’s publications, 
valuable for reference by those engaged in research work, 
and to Librarians. The Index of Names of Authors shows 
that the Society was responsible for many works outstanding 
in their day, and for many first announcements of discoveries 
which have become commonplaces of medical knowledge. 











THE LENDING LIBRARY 


‘The true University of these days is a collection of books.” 
Carlyle: ‘* Hero as Man of Letters.” 





T has been said that the founding of the London Library 

may have owed something to Carlyle’s dissatisfaction with 

the service in the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
and more particularly to the fact that books could not be 
taken away for home reading. Similar experiences on the 
part of medical readers gave to Mr. Lewis the idea of setting 
up a Cireulating Library of Medical, Scientific and Philo- 
sophical books. This was in 1852, eight years after the 
founding of the business. The first Catalogue, a small 
foolscap octavo volume of 128 pages, was published at 
3s. 6d. and presented free to Subscribers. 

A treasured possession is a copy of this Catalogue with 
which are bound up four supplements, making a neat cloth- 
bound book of 236 pages. The title-page bears the date 1861, 
and the Supplements according to their title-pages cover the 
years 1861 (22 pages), 1862-63 (27 pages), 1864 (26 pages) 
and 1865 (22 pages). The “ Classified Index of Subjects, 
with the names of those authors who have treated upon 
them” at the end of the main Catalogue occupies only 14 pages. 
There is no Index to the Supplements. A notice at the back 
of the title-page announces that the published price of each 
book is given for the benefit of Book-buyers—and that a 
discount of * T'wenty per cent.” is allowed for cash! This, 
of course, was long before the introduction of the net price 
system. The opposite page gives the terms of subscription 
and a few conditions. It may be noted that the rates 
remained the same down to about ten years ago, when, owing 
to the higher price of books and the growth of working 
expenses, an increase became necessary. 
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A rough calculation shows that the Catalogue contains 
about 1,700 titles, and the four Supplements about 1,000, 
less than 38,000 in all. Allowing for extensions in the range 
of the Library, the figures for the present Catalogue suggest 
that there has been a very great increase in the number of 
medical publications in the ninety years. 

It is interesting to notice the names of men who were, or 
became, eminent in the medical world. Some of the books 
held their position for many years. A few, under various 
editors, are with us to-day. Beale’s books on the Micro- 
scope, and other subjects, date mostly in the ‘fifties. Half 
a dozen works by Bell, including “ Illustrations of the 
Great Operations of Surgery,’ coloured plates, folio, £2 2s., 
1821; Bentham’s ‘* Handbook of the British Flora,’’ 1858 ; 
Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization in England,” 2 vols., 


1858 ; Carpenter’s “ Microscope and its Revelations,” 1856 ; 
Faraday’s *“* Experimental Researches in Electricity,’’ 3 vols., 
1844-55 ; Garrod’s * Gout,’? 1859; ten books by P. H. 
Gosse describing his wonderful observations of aquatic life, 


which gained him his F.R.S. in spite of his extraordinary 
religious views, and his attitude towards the new knowledge, 
as shown in his book *“* Omphalos: an attempt to untie the 
Geological Knot,’’ 1857. This was intended to prove the 
absolute fidelity of the Biblical account of creation. To the 
Author’s intense disappointment and surprise it was received 
almost with ridicule. 

The next name is familiar to-day—Henry Gray, “Anatomy : 
Deseriptive and Surgical,” illustrations, 1858. ‘This is 
apparently its first appearance. It is surely remarkable that, 
after eighty-seven years, the demand for the last edition has 
far outrun the power of the publishers under present con- 
ditions to meet the demand. Its continued usefulness is a 
tribute to both editors and publishers. Holden’s ‘“‘ Human 
Osteology,”” 1858, and ‘‘ Manual of Dissections,” 1859 ; 
Jenner’s “‘ Inquiry into the Cause and Effects of Variolz 
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Vaccine,” 1798; Florence Nightingale’s “ Notes on Hos- 
pitals,’? 1858, and * Notes on Nursing: what it is, and what it 
is not,’’ 1860; Pereira’s books, 1854-57; R. Quain’s ‘‘ Elements 
of Anatomy,” edited by Sharpey and Ellis, 3 vols., 1856; 
Squire’s “* London, Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmacopeceias,”’ 
1851—a forerunner of the well-known ‘‘ Companion to the 
B.P.,” 1864; Swayne’s “Obstetric Aphorisms,” 1856; Tomes’ 
‘* Dental Surgery,” 1859; Toynbee’s * Descriptive Catalogue 
of Preparations illustrative of Diseases of the Ear, in my 
Museum,” 1847, and “‘ Diseases of the Ear,’’ 1860; Tyndall’s 
‘Glaciers of the Alps,’ 1860, and “ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion,” 18638; Whewell’s “ History of the Inductive 
Sciences,’ 8 vols., 1857; Chavasse’s “ Advice to a Wife,” 
1861, and “to a Mother,” 1861; Faraday’s * Experimental 
Researches in Chemistry and Physics,” 1859; Max Muller’s 
‘““ Lectures on the Science of Language,’’ 1861; Taylor’s 
‘ Medical Jurisprudence,”’ 1861 ; Darwin’s “ Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection,”’ 1859, and * Various Contri- 
vances by which British and Foreign Orchids are Fertilized 
by Insects,” 1862 ; Heath’s ‘“‘ Minor Surgery and Bandaging,”’ 
1861 ; Hutchinson’s *“ Clinical Memoir on Certain Diseases 
of the Eye and Ear consequent on Inherited Syphilis; with 
an appended chapter of Commentaries on the Transmission 
of Syphilis from Parent to Offspring and its more remote 
consequences,’ 1863 ; Huxley’s “Causes of the Phenomena of 
Organic Nature,” 1862, and ‘‘ Evidences as to Man’s Place 
in Nature,” 18638; several of Herbert Spencer’s works, 
1855-61; Draper’s “ Intellectual Development in Europe,” 
2 vols., 1864; Da Costa’s “‘ Medical Diagnosis,” 1864; T. C. 
Fox’s ‘“ Skin Diseases,” 1864; Mill’s ‘‘ Utilitarianism,” 
1864; EH. A. Parkes’ “ Manual of Practical Hygiene,” 1864 ; 
Darwin’s ‘“‘ Journal of Researches during the voyage of 
the Beagle,’ 1860; Mill on “ Representative Govern- 
ment,” 1865, and “‘ System of Logic,” 2 vols., 6th edition, 
1865; Sidney Ringer’s “On the temperature of the body 
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as a means of diagnosis in phthisis and tuberculosis,” 1865. 

Many other interesting entries might be mentioned, but 
this selection may already prove tedious. The Catalogue 
and its Supplements show Mr. Lewis’s keenness in building 
up the Library, and the titles are suggestive of the progress 
of thought and knowledge in medicine, science, and philosophy. 

By the addition in liberal numbers of duplicate copies of 
important new books, the usefulness of the Library to serious 
students and to provincial practitioners was increased. Long 
before the first extension of the business premises took place, 
the growth of the Library had strained to the utmost the 
shelving accommodation possible in “ 136.” More than half 
the wall space in the front shop, the walls of Mr. Lewis’s little 
office, a small room opening out of it, a large case in the 
hall, a double-sided ‘“ Stack ’’ across the Country Room, 
and odd places wherever shelving could be put up, were all 
erowded. Three or four generations of medical students 
have made use of the Library to supplement their Medical 
School Libraries. 

{ngineering Students, seeing the advantages enjoyed by 
their medical friends, frequently asked if the Library could 
be extended to include purely mechanical engineering text- 
books. The request was considered, and teachers were 
consulted, one of whom was Prof. Ripper, of Sheffield. 
He was sympathetic, but on the whole doubted if it would 
be economically feasible. While students needed a few text- 
books, qualified and working engineers depended more on 
the leading engineering journals giving up-to-date information 
of the constantly occurring new inventions and adaptations, 
which did not find their way into books for perhaps a year 
or more. However, it was decided to try the experiment. 
This only proved the correctness of Prof. Ripper’s opinion, 
and the addition of such books was discontinued. 

The explanation of why engineering textbooks differ from 
medical, is that the majority of them are useful to the 
qualified and practising doctor. Title-pages constantly bear 
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the words ‘ for the Practitioner and Student,” or * for the 
student and practitioner.”’ Innovations in medical practice 
take longer to become established, and can be incorporated 
in new editions of successful books. 

This decision does not apply to Electrical, Civil, and other 
branches of Engineering, which are still included. A reference 
to the Subjects Index of the Catalogue indicates the extension 1n- 
volved by the inclusion of this wide range of technical subjects. 

Through the addition of scientific books not directly 
connected with medicine, numbers of non-medical readers 
joined. Later on these included many connected with the 
practical applications of science to industry, and, as this 
movement grew, constant inquiries for purely technical works 
eventually led to their inclusion. The name was changed to 
Medical, Scientific and Technical Lending Library. 

The Catalogue of the Library has grown from the little 
volume referred to into a demy octavo volume of over 
900 pages (Part I, 714 pages, Part II, 214 pages). Part II 
involves the larger amount of work in its preparation. It 
contains a Classified Index of Subjects with the names of 
the Authors who have written upon them, the titles and 
particulars of the books being given in Part I, which is 
arranged alphabetically under the Authors’ names. From 
a little reflection on the frequency with which subjects 
overlap, and the too frequent occasions on which the title 
is not only unhelpful but even misleading, it will easily be 
realized that classification is a difficult problem. For many 
years a completely revised edition of the Catalogue was 
issued every tenth year, two Supplements being published 
covering three years each, while the remaining four years 
were worked into the new complete edition. 

The improvements in service which became possible with 
each extension of the premises will be described as these come 
into the story, but illustrations of the present Exchange and 
Inquiries counter, and the Reading Room are given more 
conveniently on the preceding page. 
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PROGRESS FROM 1880 


Mr. H. K. Lewis retired from the business in 1880 and was 
succeeded for a short time by his two sons, Charles and Morris. 
The former, however, remained only a few years owing to 
indifferent health, and the latter became the sole proprietor. 
By the advice of his father, he invited Mr. Edward Joseph 
Sowerby to be General Manager. Mr. Sowerby had served 


ais 


MORRIS LEWIS E. J. SOWERBY 


his apprenticeship with Mr. Lewis and had been in charge 
of the Postal Department of the bookselling business for some 
years when he left to take up a position with Messrs. Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan, of Newcastle. He there met Mr. F. Denny, 
afterwards so well known as partner with his brother in 
A. & F. Denny of the Strand. Mr. Sowerby was proud of 
his relationship to the Sowerby of the English Botany. His 
energy and ability were of the greatest value. Jn addition 
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to looking after the production side of the publishing, he 
exercised a general supervision of the bookselling and Library, 
cataloguing and preparing “ Surplus ” lists. As a considerable 
amount of composition was still done on the premises, proof- 
reading was also part of his work. An old “ Eagle” press 
was used for pulling proofs and final corrections were made 
in the formes before these were delivered to the machine 
printers. 

In 1900 Mr. Morris Lewis retired and went to live at 
Hastings, where, besides being in regular correspondence with 
him, Mr. Sowerby paid an annual visit to discuss salaries 
and other matters. From that year Mr. Sowerby had general 
charge of the business in conjunction with Mr. H. L. Jackson, 
whose family connection with Lewis’s has already been 
referred to. He had been offered a position as Assistant 
by his cousin Mr. Morris in 1888. He worked for nine 
months with Mr. Sowerby in what was, by the rest of the 
staff, sarcastically referred to as the “ Literary Department.” 
When changes took place in the Country Room he was put 
in charge of the Country Library work, and part of the 
correspondence from abroad, and after a few years took over 
from Mr. Sowerby the preparation of Surplus Lists and the 
Library Cataloguing work. Associated with these two were 
Mr. J. E. Simpson who had started as an assistant in the 
Postal Department, shortly after the retirement of Mr. 
H. K. Lewis. Later he became Manager in the Shop, and 
Mr. R. H. Smith, who las already been mentioned, took 
charge of the Postal Department, then and still known as 
the “Country Room.” The steady increase in the volume 
of work was largely due to his ability, energy and method. 

It had been realized for some time that the employment 
of a small printing staff was uneconomical. With Mr. Lewis’s 
agreement and help the two senior men, whose employment 
covered a long period of years, were enabled to start in 
partnership on their own account, the remaining four or five 
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compositors being found good places with other firms. The 
rooms thus vacated in No. 186 were soon absorbed by the 
requirements of the Library, and the increasing clerical and 
book-keeping staff. 
The continual development of the business presented 
problems which became increasingly burdensome to Mr. 
Morris Lewis, whose health was never robust. 
: In 1905 he made a generous arrangement by which Mr. 
Sowerby, Mr. H. L. Jackson, Mr. J. E. Simpson, and Mr. 


E. J. SOWERBY J. E. SIMPSON RK, H. SMITH H, L. JACKSON 


R. H. Smith were to form a partnership to purchase the 
business on a ten years’ agreement. The price fixed included 
the freehold of the premises No. 136, and also of 24 Gower 
Place, the corner adjoining, Mr. Morris Lewis having purchased 
the reversion some years previously. The need for more space 
had long been obvious and the Partners set about acquiring the 
rights of the holders of the various leases, a complicated 
business, but successfully carried through, so that in 1907, a 
few years before the reversion came into effect, it was possible 
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to connect No. 24 Gower Place with 136 Gower Street. The 
corner shop, which for many years had housed a provision 
and restaurant business, was made the Medical Book Depart- 


ment. The restaurant at the back became the Library 
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1907-1930. CORNER OF GOWER STREET AND GOWER PLACE, 156 GOWER 


STREET AND 24 GOWER PLACE 


Exchange and Reading Room. The room above was shelved 
for books, a spiral staircase connecting it with the Exchange 
Room. The basement of ‘‘ 136”? became a packing room, a 
small goods lift being installed connecting it with the Postal 
Department on the first floor and with the floor above. 
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When the New Sydenham Society was discontinued, Mr. 
Hillyard, who had been in charge of its work for about twenty 
years, joined Mr. Simpson in the shop. Mr. T. H. Prince 
had come to Gower Street under Mr. Morris Lewis in 1886. 
After some ten years he left to study for the ministry, but a 
breakdown in health obliged him to abandon the work, and 
eventually he started a business of his own in Praed Street, 
near St. Mary’s Hospital. Again ill-health obliged him to 
give up, and the Partners took over his business and Lending 
Library, and he returned to Gower Street to take charge of 
the Library. His assistant was a youth named Winston 
who in a few years acquired knowledge and experience which 
secured a position on the Library Staff of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. From there he went to be Librarian at Guy’s 
Hospital. He returned after the war of 1914-18, and 
beeame Secretary to the Dean. He now holds an important 
position there, and after more than thirty years remembers 
his start at Lewis’s. 

Throughout the ten years of the partnership there was a 
steady increase in all departments of the business. Within 
a few years of the extension to 24 Gower Place the need 
for more accommodation occupied the anxious thought of 
the Partners. Negotiations were entered into with the 
Brewery Company who owned the public-house, the * Barley 
Corn,’ which adjvined No. 24 Gower Place, but the exorbitant 
price demanded made progress in that direction impossible. 
The house in Gower Street next to “‘ 186” had been acquired 
by University College. The area occupied by 136 Gower 
Street and 24 Gower Place was insufficient to accommodate 
a new building which it was felt must soon be considered. 
It was therefore decided to approach the College concerning 
No. 134 Gower Street. Preliminary discussions took place 
and tentative plans were considered. 

Then in 1914 came the war, and those in charge shared 
the experience of the heads of businesses having to carry on 
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skilled occupations in the absence of the majority of their 
trained assistants. At first its effects on the business were 
depressing, but recovery soon took place. As the war 
continued there came an increasing call on all departments 
from the large numbers of medical men coming to London 
from all parts of the world during their periods of leave while 
on military service. On the day when there appeared an 
announcement in the morning papers of the arrival, the pre- 
vious day, of the first detachment of American Army Medical 
Officers at Liverpool, a considerable number turned up at 
‘136’ and wanted to see all that had been published on 
medical war-work. Another interesting occasion was the visit 
of a detachment of Indian Army Medical Officers. They 
arrived in a large motor coach, accompanied by an English 
Officer, who acted as interpreter when necessary. Their great 
height, increased in most cases by elaborate turbans, added 
to striking uniforms, made an impressive show. 

Of the members of the staff who saw active service, two 
made the great sacrifice, several others suffered wounds, 
while malaria and the effects of exposure and hardship also left 
their marks. 

December, 1914, had brought the completion of the Ten 
Years’ Agreement with Mr. Lewis. As there are certain 
financial disadvantages in a partnership business, it was 
decided to form a private Limited Liability Company with 
the four partners as Governing Directors. The Company 
came into being on July Ist, 1915, with Mr. Sowerby as 
Chairman, and Mr. R. H. Smith as Secretary. Mr. H. L. 
Jackson continued as production manager for the Publishing 
Department, while Mr. J. E. Simpson remained in charge 
in the Town Bookselling side. 

After the Armistice it soon became evident that, if the 
increasing volume of work was to be satisfactorily tackled, 
more space must be provided. The problem of rebuilding 
was allowed to rest for the time, but it was not lost sight of. 











The premises at 28 Gower 
Place, opposite the Library, 
were secured and the Pub- 
lishing and Wholesale Depart- 
ments were moved there in 
December, 1919. There was 
an interesting occurrence 
caused by the moving of 
the publishing stock from 
24 Gower Place across the 
road to No. 28. One of the 
staff, who had left the Com- 
panys employment a few 
years before war broke out, 
had come back. While 
fighting he was shot by a 
sniper, the bullet destroyed 
his eye, and lodged behind 
the ear. He was brought to 
University College Hospital, 
where he made a complete 
recovery except for the loss 
of the eye. All attempts to 
remove the bullet failed, and 
it was decided to leave it, as 
it was causing no trouble. 
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1919-1932. No. 28 GOWER PLACE. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


After the strenuous work of getting heavy parcels to the new 
quarters, on getting home and going to wash, he had a violent 
fit of coughing, the bullet came up, and is now a treasured 


souvenir. 


The space vacated in 186 Gower Street and 24 Gower 
Place enabled the room over the Library Exchange Room 
to be cleared to provide a Reading Room for subscribers, the 
books stored there being moved to the basement. The 


original publishing office, the room once occupied by Mr. 
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H. K. Lewis, was enlarged and added to the shop as a special 
Technical and Scientific Department, under the care of Mr. 


David Grover, thus setting the front part 


in 24 Gower Place 


free for purely medical works. Experience had shown that 
neither the two classes of books nor their respective readers 


eould be mixed with satisfaction to either. 
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1920, No. 140 GOWER STREET (FORMERLY MR, 
PITMAN S) DEPARTMENT FOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Six months later, 
June, 1920, on the 
retirement of Mr. 
Pitman from his 
old-established 
business at 140 
Gower Street, the 
premises were taken 
over and opened as 
a Department for 
Second-hand Medi- 
eal and Scientifie 
Books in charge of 
Mr. C. H. Forde. 
By his knowledge 
and judgment a 
considerable con- 
nection was built 
up with Europe and 
America for old and 
rare medical works. 
A somewhat pathe- 
tic feature of the 
second-hand _ busi- 
ness is having to 
explain to those 


left with a library of medical books to dispose of, that the 
majority of volumes more than ten years old, however 
well preserved, are, with few exceptions, of no value. 


The old shop at “136,” thus vacated, was fitted up for 






























medical and scientific stationery under the management of 
Mr. Symes, a branch of the business which developed con- 
siderably under his care and energy when the new building 


was completed later. 


In March, 1924, Mr. Sowerby retired. 


He had seen over 


fifty years’ service, and the loss of his eldest son in the war 


had affected his general health. 


him as Chairman of the 
Company. Mr. Sowerby died 
in the following January. 
That he lived so short a 
time to enjoy his well-earned 
retirement was greatly re- 
gretted by the many mem- 
bers of the staff who had 
been trained by him, and 
had known and _ esteemed 
him for so many years. His 
method and skill in hunting 
out particulars of a special 
book or some piece of in- 
formation wanted by a cus- 
tomer was an inspiration to 
everyone. His knowledge 
of the special fields of work 


Mr. H. L. Jackson suceeeded 





H. L. JACKSON 


of publishers helped him to locate a book, or to know where 
reference to it would most likely be found. His enthusiasm in 
tackling difficulties was keen, and his thoroughness influenced 


all his juniors. 


When the British Medical Association moved from the 
Strand into its present quarters, the Directors of the Company 
felt that as Lewis’s had been established in Bloomsbury over 
eighty years, it would not be out of place to make some 
gesture of welcome. After much consideration of the form 


this could take, it was decided to submit to the Council 
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a proposal for the presentation of a bronze bust of Hippo- 
crates to be placed in the Members’ Common Room. It was 
felt that one possible aspect of this action might be con- 
sidered an objection to the idea. The Officers and Council of 
the Association, however, responded generously, and agreed 
to the proposal in the same spirit of friendliness in which it 
had been made. The work was entrusted to the firm of 
Mr. Aumonier, and the modelling of the bust was done by 
Mr. Eric Aumonier whose work shows imagination and in- 
sight as well as artistic skill. The presentation was made on 
December 15th, 1926. The bust stands on a carefully 
designed bracket bearing a short quotation from the famous 
Oath. Sir Robert Bolam, who was Chairman of the Council, 
accepted the gift on behalf of the Association. He referred 
to the long connection with Lewis’s and hoped the bust 
would be an inspiration, especially to younger members of 
the profession, to follow in the worthy traditions of the past. 


H. GOODHALL T. H. PRINCE 


At the beginning of 1929 the three Governing Directors, 
Messrs. H. L. Jackson, J. E. Simpson and R. H. Smith, 
exercised their powers by appointing three new directors. 
Mr. H. Goodhall was engaged by Mr. Morris Lewis in 1891 
as an assistant for the Country Room. He was the last to 
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be formally ‘* indentured,” and the interesting document is 
reproduced (p. 74). The rate of remuneration 1s worth noting 
in comparison with present-day wages. After working in the 
Country Room, Mr. Goodhall joined Mr. Sowerby in the 
‘“‘ Literary ’? Department. When the partnership was formed 
in 1905 under Mr. Lewis’s offer, he was in charge of the 
Counting House, with Mr. F. Collins as assistant. He re- 
mained in charge until directorial duties claimed his attention 
and Mr. F. Collins took his place. Mr. T. H. Prince was the 
second to be appointed director. His coming to the Firm 
has already been described. He continued his supervision of 
the Library. The third appointment was Mr. 8S. L. Jackson, 
the son of the Chairman. Like Mr. 
R. H. Smith, he had been educated 
at Caterham; leaving in 1914 he 
entered the Firm in September of 
that year, but in November joined 
the R.A.M.C. as a private, and even- 
tually after an O.T.C. course was 
appointed Second-Lieutenant in the 
West Yorks. Taken prisoner at 
Villers Bretoneux in April, 1918, he 
did not get back until February, 
1919. After working in the Library, 
he jomed Mr. Hillyard in the Shop 
(Medical), eventually taking charge when Mr. Hillyard’s 
increasing rheumatism made it necessary for him to work 
shorter hours at he@hter occupation. 

About this time the discussions were resumed with the 
Authorities at University College about No. 184 Gower Street. 
Lord Chelmsford was then Chairman of the College Com- 
mittee, and Sir Gregory Foster was Provost. Professor 
Simpson, of “Architecture,” had prepared plans and eleva- 
tions which were considered at several meetings. The 
Directors again approached the owners of the ‘‘ Barley Corn,” 


Ss. L. JACKSON 
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as it was hoped to join up the new building with ‘‘ Chem- 
istry,’ in Gower Place, so that a continuous and uniform 
elevation could be obtained with the Gower Street frontage. 
At a meeting of the College Committee, one of the Directors 
suggested that perhaps if the whole scheme were explained to 
the Brewery Company, showing the necessity of including 
the ** Barley Corn ”’ site 
for architectural unity, 
they might be reason- 
able. The Chairman, 
Lord Chelmsford, 
feared the suggestion 
was made from an In- 
adequate acquaintance 
with the nature of 
Brewery Companies. 

These preliminaries 
occupied several years, 
and Professor Simpson 
passed away before the 
building stage was 
reached. In the mean- 
time the requirements 
of the College had been 
erowilng. 

Professor Karl Pear- 
son needed the back 
portion of the site of No. 134 for what is known as “‘ the Animal 
House,”’ used for his work on Eugenics. The two upper floors 
were wanted for * Architecture.” Eventually an Agreement 
was made by which the College granted a building lease for 
ninety-nine years for the site of 184 Gower Street, the 
Company to erect a building which would accommodate the 
animals for the Eugenics Department at the back, allow the 
third and fourth floors for the Architectural Department and 
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the second floor for a Geological Museum, leaving the 
Company the whole of the basement and ground and first 
floors, with a first offer of the second floor if at any time it 
should not be wanted by the College. The conditions for this 
Agreement were that the new building and that to be erected 
on the site of 186 Gower Street and 24 Gower Place should 
be faced with stone and conform generally to the style of 
the adjoining College buildings. In recognition of the restric- 
tions imposed on the Company’s site, which involved the 
sacrifice of a floor, amongst other things, and the added 
expense of the stone-faced building, certain concessions were 
made in connection with the site of No. 1384. 

The preservation of the cornice lines and other architectural 
features created difficulties with floor levels and lighting and 
required the setting back of the top floor and the sacrifice 
of windows on the third floor fronting Gower Street. These 
and other problems were overcome, though at some 
considerable loss of space and convenience to the Company. 
Sir Gregory Foster was very anxious to have the Agreement 
and contingent leases settled during his period as Provost, 
which terminated at the end of 1929. Events have shown 
that the hesitation of the Directors to accept conditions 
limiting the accommodation on their own site was justified, 
since the fifteen years that have passed have seen a con- 
tinuance of the growth of the business, once more making 
further accommodation necessary. 

The preliminary plans left by Professor Simpson passed 
to his son, Mr. J. R. Moore Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., who with 
the agreement of the College was appointed Architect by the 
Company. His skill and patience in mecting the requirements 
of the Directors, as far as conditions allowed, were greatly 
appreciated. The apportionment to the various departments 
of the space available was carefully worked out, and on 
the whole has proved satisfactory. A detailed description 
of the building, kindly supplied by the Architect, was given 
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in a brochure published after its occupation, and need not be 
repeated here. We repeat, however, the illustrations of the 
Company’s Sign, which is carved on the stone on the corner, 
and of the commemorative tablet placed below it. The aleove 





THE COMPANY'S SIGN 
The two lines—* First of Arts, 
without thy light, All the rest. 
would sink in night,’’ were found 
by Mr. W. Aumonier in an interest- 
Ing book on the early days of print- 
ing by W. Blades, published in 
1885. It is an account of a German 
morality play as performed in the 
l7th and 18th centuries—called 
 Depositio Cornuti Typographici.” 
The words quoted are the last two 
lines of an “ Aria in praise of the 
Noble Art of Printing,’” which was 
sung during the play. The book 
itself contains much curious infor- 
mation about the initiation cere- 
monies for Apprentices. The pestle 
and mortar and the words on the 
two books are introduced for 

obvious reasons 
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OF THE NEW BUILDING 


above 1s occupied by a bronze bust of Hippocrates, the gift 


of Mrs. Hi. I. Jackson (see p:..78). T 


Messrs. W. Aumonier. 


Throughout the time occupied by the building operations 


hese were all done by 
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business proceeded without interruption. The site of No. 134 
was first cleared. That portion of the building was planned 
to take the Library, so that, when the move from 1386 Gower 
Street and 24 Gower Place could be made, no further move 
would be necessary when the building was completed. 
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HIPPOCRATES 
Born at Cos, 460 B.c., died between 3879-377 B.C. 


The basement under the animal house was fitted as a store 
to hold about 30,000 volumes. On the ground floor was 
placed the Exchange Room. This has an office at the back 
from which a spiral staircase leads to the basement store. The 
walls of the Exchange Room and Office accommodate some 
15,000 volumes. From the Exchange Room a. staircase 
goes up to the Reading Room, which has writing accommo- 
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dation for eighteen readers, and the walls carry about 10,000 
volumes. 

The College had kindly agreed that their tenancy of the 
upper floors on the site of No. 184 should not begin until the 
whole building was completed, so that the Company had 
the use of all the floors while the rest of the building was 
being erected. The basement was fitted up for the Stationery 
Department ; medical books were on the ground floor; the 
Science Department was on the first floor ; the second floor 
was devoted to the postal work and an office for the Directors. 
The third floor was occupied by the Counting House. Part 
of the top floor was used by typists, and the remainder as a 
cloak and rest room. It should be mentioned that the use 
of the entrance in Gower Street, and the College staircase, 
was allowed to the Company while they occupied all floors. 
The old premises were closed for the last time on a Saturday. 

The work of moving commenced at once and went on 
throughout the next day, so that all was ready for business 
on the Monday morning. 

The work of demolition of the old premises (136 Gower 
Street and 24 Gower Place) started promptly. Progress could 
be observed from the windows of the Publishing Offices in 
28 Gower Place, and the gradual disappearance of the familiar 
building, known to some members of the staff for over forty 
years, caused feelings of some sadness, but these gave place 
to pleasurable anticipation as the new building gradually 
took shape. 

The contractors for the new building were Messrs. Ford and 
Walton, who had recently completed the alterations and 
additions to the new home of the British Medical Association. 
It was a matter of interest that for the hoarding surrounding 
the operations the same material was used as, in Upper 
Woburn Place, so that the letters ““B,” ““M” and “A” 
were discernible in various places. Acknowledgment may 
be made here of the highly satisfactory and efficient work 
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which the Contractors put into the building. When the 
operations were completed, similar arrangements were made 
for moving from ‘* 134” into the new building as had proved 
satisfactory when the old “136” and 24 Gower Place were 
closed. The medical books were moved to their new quarters 
on the ground floor, the Science Department to the space 
provided on the first floor, which also accommodated the 
new departments for Anatomical Models, Wall Charts, and 
Osteology, and for Foreign Books. The second floor took the 
Postal Department or Country Room with access to the 
Directors’ Room where the posts were opened and sorted. 
The Private Branch Exchange for the Telephone Service was 
placed in the Country Room, with extensions to all depart- 
ments. These were also connected by a system of internal 
‘phones, which included the Publishing Offices at 28 Gower 
Place and the second-hand business at 140 Gower Street. 
These had their own postal telephones. The College doorway 
at 184 Gower Street closed for the last time as Lewis’s on a 
Saturday afternoon, and business opened in the new building 
the following Monday morning. ‘The doorways opening from 
the ground and first floors to the College staircase had to be 
bricked up. The room used for Science books became the 
Board Room for the use of Directors, with entrances from the 
new Science Department and the Library Reading Room. 
The Counting House had the larger part of the third floor, 
the remaining portion being used for typists and a Periodical 
Department. 

And so at last after many years of effort the dream of a 
fitting home for Lewis’s was realized. Once again all possible 
needs seemed to have been met with sufficient margin for 
many years to come. Not only those senior members of 
the staff who remembered the cramped conditions in 1386 
Gower Street, but even those who had come after the extension 
to 24 Gower Place, realized the enjoyment of working in a 
building where each department was accommodated in space 
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designed for it, instead of the inconvenience of compara- 
tively small rooms in what were unaltered dwelling houses. 

The Company gladly places on record here its appreciation 
of the help and friendly co-operation of the College Committee, 
especially of its then Chairman, Lord Chelmsford, and of the 
late Sir Gregory Foster. 

A few months after the occupation an informal reception 
was given, invitations to which were accepted by many of the 
Company’s friends holding prominent and _ representative 
positions in the world of Medicine and Science. ‘The Chairman 
of the Company welcomed the guests and briefly outlined 
the progress of events which had brought about the present 
position. Sir Gregory Foster spoke of his early recollection 
of Lewis’s when as a schoolboy in University College School 
he bought books in the early ‘seventies in the shop—one room 
about fourteen feet square. He had always looked forward 
to seeing the College frontage to Gower Street carried out 
in an architecturally satisfying manner. This wish had been 
realized. Prof. H. R. Kenwood also spoke, giving an inter- 
esting outline of his ideas on the right kind of textbooks 
for students’ use. Mr. Percy Flemming spoke of the benefit 
he gained as a student member of the Library, and added 
that he beat by a few years Sir Gregory Foster’s record of 
early dealings with Lewis’s. Amongst those present mention 
should be made of Mrs. Sowerby, the widow of Mr. EK. J. 
Sowerby whose long service with the Firm has been described. 

Two incidents, separated by about forty years, may be 
mentioned here. One day in the early “nineties, an assistant 
coming from the door of ‘186 ” was stopped by a man who 
had been standing on the kerb gazing at the premises in 
some bewilderment. ‘‘ Excuse me, Sir,” he said in broad 
American, ‘“‘ but is this Lewis’s ?”’ On being assured that it 
was, he remarked: ‘‘ My! you don’t say! I’ve been dealing 
with you people for ten years from the other side, and the 
way you fixed me, I sure thought I’d find a bigger place than 
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this.” Shortly after settlement in the new premises, the 
leading medical bookseller in New York called while visiting 
London. On his return he sent a letter expressing pleasure 
during his visit, stressing his liking for what he had seen, and 
“saying without hesitation, I assure you we have nothing 
this side to equal your book-store.”? But the best compli- 
ment was made by the London Manager of the Cambridge 
University Press. After a tour of the premises, he remarked 
on leaving, ‘‘ But, you know, this is more like an institution 
than a shop.” 

Within a few months of the formal opening of the new 
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THE PANEL PRESENTED BY MR. R. H,. SMITH 


premises the Company suffered a severe loss by the death of 
Mr. R. H. Smith, after a short illness—following an attack 
of influenza, pneumonia developed. Less than a week before 
the end he wrote a characteristic letter expressing “‘ exaspera- 
tion ’’ at being unable to come in, and going into details of 
various matters which needed attention ‘‘ until his return.” 
About the time of the rebuilding he had settled in a cottage 
in Surrey, selling his house which he had had built in the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. ‘The fireplace in the dining- 
room had been designed by Mr. W. Aumonier, and included 
a panel which incorporated the Company’s “ sign ” (also de- 
signed by Mr. Aumonier) with other characteristic emblems of 
science and medicine. This panel Mr. Smith had generously 
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presented to the Company. It exactly fitted the space over 
the entrance to the lift in the new premises, and, apart from 
its artistic excellence, is valued as a memento of its donor 
and his long service to the Company. 

The end of the year brought the termination of the lease 
of 28 Gower Place and the removal of the Publishing Offices 
to the new building. The Board Room was divided, a portion 
being made into an outer office, entered from the Science 
Department, while the inner and larger portion became the 
room for interviewing authors, printers, and others concerned. 

In 1985, in view of the partial 
retirement of Mr. J. E. Simpson, 
his son, Mr. Gordon Simpson, was 
appointed a Director. He had 
entered the service in 1920, work- 
ing first in the Library, then the 
Medical and Science Departments, 
and later under Mr. T. H. Prince 
again in the Library. 

‘Two years later the College found 
it possible to move the Geological 
Museum from the second floor of 
the new building. It had _ been 
arranged that when this occurred it 
should be offered to the Company. It was at once taken. 
The room measured about 23 ft. by 40 ft., and extended from 
the front to the back. It was partitioned up to provide offices 
for the use of Mr. H. L. Jackson, and Mr. Boothby, production 
manager for the publishing; an entrance and waiting room, 
and offices for an assistant and a typist. A doorway was cut 
through the party wall, opening from the second floor and 
landing of the main building. The remaining space was made 
the Board Room, which, when not in use for meetings, serves as 
an office for the Editor of the Clinical Journal, for authors 
wishing to correct proofs, and for any special work on hand. 
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The vacated rooms on the first floor were badly wanted to 
accommodate the increased Library staff, some of whom had 
been working in the Reading Room, while the walls were 
shelved to ease the growing pressure on the Library shelves 
elsewhere. The double doors which had given access to the 
Museum from the College were retained, but securely fastened, 
the glass panels being neatly covered, while on the College 
side the handles were removed, on the advice of the College 
Engineer, who remarked they might, if left, be an irresistible 
temptation to students, when using the staircase, to try their 
strength. 

The next two years were uneventful. The depression of 
the ’thirties had been felt, and the outbreak of war at first 
resulted in some decline. 

When the Government had reached the stage at which 
they considered war with Germany to be inevitable, they 
believed that upon a formal declaration by either country, 
Germany would immediately launch an attack on us 
from the air. Orders were therefore issued in July, 1989, 
making the provision of Air Raid Shelters compulsory on 
firms employing more than 50 people. After consultation 
with the Company’s Architect it was considered to be imprac- 
ticable to adapt any portion of the basement of the premises 
for the purpose, and an approach was therefore made to 
University College to allow the use of two bays of the base- 
ment under the adjoining building (“‘ Architecture ’’) for 
conversion into a “shelter.” Permission was generously 
granted, and plans for the reinforcing of the ceilings and 
dividing wall of the second bay were prepared. When 
these were approved by the Local Authority, the work was 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Moore Simpson. 
A communicating doorway was cut through the dividing 
wall to connect the basements; this, and the doorway from 
the second to the third bay of the College basement, were 
fitted with approved iron doors. 
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As is known, no attacks came at first, but later when they 
began, and became more frequent, the Shelter was occupied 
several times in the day. On the sounding of an alert 
the whole staff made for the Shelter, each carrying a share 
of the records, letters (orders) and ledgers to the Strong Room 
which fortunately was close to the Shelter entrance. On 
the sounding of the *‘ All Clear’ the staff returned to work 
with the books and papers. ‘This became so inconvenient 
that later it was arranged that the “* spotters ” on the roof, 
which was connected electrically with all departments, should 
give a warning signal—** Danger approaching ”’—and recourse 
to the Shelter was had only when this signal was given. As 
these signals became more frequent, the Counting House staff 
moved from the third floor down to the basement which had 
been the Medical Stationery Department, the need for this 
having practically ceased as the war progressed. The dis- 
tance to the Strong Room and the Shelter was thus reduced to 
a few yards on the same level. In addition to the staff, all 
customers on the premises also went to the Shelter or had to 
leave for the nearest public shelter, and the Entrance from 
the street was closed until the “‘ All Clear ” sounded. It can 
readily be imagined how much interruption this caused to 
the work, when, as sometimes happened, several “ Alerts ”’ 
and ‘* Danger approaching ” occurred in the same day. 

In October, 1940, before the greater part of Maples was 
destroyed by fire, a time-bomb penetrated to their basement 
within a few feet of Gower Street, almost opposite No. 136, and 
another pierced the roadway only a few yards from the Gower 
Place entrance. The Euston Road end of Gower Street was 
closed, and a cordon placed near Grafton Street, and access to 
No. 186 was prohibited. In this predicament the Cambridge 
University Press proved itself a real neighbour; Mr. 
Kingsford, the London manager, kindly placed at the Com- 
pany’s disposal a large unused room on the top floor of their 
fine new building in the Euston Road. Chairs, trestle tables 
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and other makeshift equipment were got together, and by the 
afternoon of the day on which access to No. 186 ceased, work 
was proceeding. An urgent order for stationery was 
promptly executed by Messrs. Heron. For the convenience 
of Town Library subscribers Mr. Kingsford most considerately 
allowed the use of the reception room close to the front 
entrance, an assistant was in attendance, and in a few days 
sufficient books had come from subscribers to enable quite a 
number of exchanges to be made. Notes had to be kept of all 
such exchanges, and of the books wanted which could only be 
supplied when the Library was again open. Records of all 
business done by post had to be carefully preserved, and the 
posting up of these transactions into the ledgers meant a 
ereat deal of work when the occupation of No. 136 was 
resumed, after an absence of about eleven business days. 
This neighbourliness of the Cambridge University Press 
‘aused them some trouble with the St. Pancras Council. 
Their vigilance discovered that this top floor was being used, 
and should therefore be fully assessed for rates. Only after 
much argument did they relinquish their demand. The 
knowledge of this adds to the Company’s sense of what the 
Press had done for them in such difficult circumstances. 
Acknowledgments are also gratefully made to University 
College for continued liberality in reserving unoceupied space 
to the Company’s use in case of further necessity arising. 
Three rooms on the ground floor of “ Architecture ’’ were 
arranged to be kept clear. When these were requisitioned 
by the Fire Service, two large rooms were reserved in the 
Anatomy building with a convenient entrance from Gower 
Street. Later these had to be given up for Food Rationing 
offices, when the temporarily vacated Science and Law Library 
in Malet Place were next reserved. When the students 
returned, occupation by the College was resumed, so that 
the Company had to rely on a continuation of its extra- 
ordinary good fortune in escaping serious interference from 
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enemy action. For several months the danger was real 
and the anxiety constant. Damage was done by the bombs 
known as V1 and V2 to premises less than half a mile 
away. But apart from the loss of the large windows on 
the ground floor and some minor damage elsewhere, the 
inconveniences during the earlier raids already described 
are small matters, compared with what so many firms have 
suffered. 

In March, 1942, Mr. J. E. Simpson had _ resigned his 
Governing Directorship, and finally retired from the Company, 
with which he had been connected for just over sixty years. 
In July of the same year Mr. T. H. Prince, one of the four 
Directors, succumbed after several weeks’ illness, following 
an operation. He had completed fifty-five years’ service, and 
his work in the Library from 1907, and as a Director from 
1929, made his loss very real. Next to Mr. J. E. Simpson, 
his period of service was the longest at that time, and his 
colleagues who had worked with him missed his unobtrusive 
but ready helpfulness. 

The Articles of the Company provide that when the number 
of Governing Directors shall be reduced to one, the “* original 
management ” shall cease, and future directors shall be 
nominated by the Board with the 
approval of the remaining Govern- 
ing Director, for election by the 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Company, two to retire each year, 
but to be eligible for re-election. 
In the following year the three 
seniors were elected directors :— 

Mr. F. Collins, who has already 
been mentioned as succeeding Mr. 
Goodhall as manager in the Count- 
ing House. He had joined the Firm 4 
in 1902. He retains his position F, COLLINS 
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in the Counting House and gives valuable help with all 
financial matters. 

Mr. C. H. Forde also began work in 1902, first in the 
Country Room, and from 1908 to 1914 in the Shop. From 
1914 to 1918, like both Mr. Collins and Mr. Boothby, he 
was absent on War Service. In 1919 he took charge of the 
Second-hand Department opened at 140 Gower Street until 
1948, when, on the calling up of Mr. Arnold from the Shop 
in ** 136,” he took his place. 


C. H. FORDE F, BOOTHBY 


Mr. Boothby came to the Firm in 1908, serving first in 
the Country Room, and afterwards for a time in the Shop. 
To deal with the increasing correspondence, arrangements 
were made for what was described as the “‘ Inquiries Depart- 
ment ” and he took charge. He also had experience in the 
Library, and in 1919 he joined Mr. Jackson in the Publishing 
Department then settled in 28 Gower Place. He continued in 
that position, gradually taking on more of the production side. 

The past three or four years have seen the demand for books 
increase to an embarrassing extent. The Company has had 
its share in this unprecedented expansion, but, like every 
business, has been confronted with difficulties due to the 
calling up of its trained staff, and also of several of those 
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engaged since the outbreak of war whose experience of a 
few years had rendered them efficient. Another difficulty, 
and it has been a growing one, is the continual shortage 
of supplies at the publishers due to their troubles over 
paper, and delays at printers and binders through lack of 
skilled labour. While particular books are unobtainable, 
orders accumulate, so that it constantly happens that a new 
book or new edition is sold out almost on publication, and 
it may be months before further supplies can be produced. 
In preparing information for use in the recent debate in the 
House of Lords it was found that forty or fifty standard 
works on medical subjects were on the waiting list, and an 
even larger number of technical and scientific works were 
also unobtainable. In some eases it is several months since 
the last deliveries were made, while there were at least three 
subjects (medical) on which no textbook had been available 
for a considerable time. 

The public whom the Company serves has been patient 
and forbearing, but to those who realize the urgent needs 
of customers who require particular books, the constant 
causing of disappointment is most harassing. It is to be 
hoped that during the next hundred years there may be no 
repetition of the trials and anxieties such as have surrounded 
the completion of the first century of the Company’s history. 

Whether the vastly increased demand for books of all 
classes will be maintained is a much debated question. 
The changes foreshadowed in educational organization may 
be expected to enlarge the need for textbooks of all kinds. 
The satisfaction of this need will depend on the efficiency 
and economy of the methods of production and distribution 
by publishers and booksellers. Only if these fail through 
lack of mutual co-operation in a spirit of true service will 
other means have to be found. 
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